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The Principles, &c, of Drawino: 25 
CHAP. I. 8 
Of DRAwIN in General. 


| B57 RAWING is the Art of repre- 
5 D 4 7 ſenting the Appearances of Ob- 
In mee jets, by Imitation; or expreſſing, 
; K by Lines and Shades, the Form or, 


Appearance of any Thing in Nature or Art;: 21 3 


the Copying of another Draught, or any Deſign 
| conceived in the Mind; and all this without the 
£ 8 of mathematical Rules. 
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| The Art of Drawing, being an Accomplith- 
| ment not more elegant, agreeable and ornamen- 
| tal than uſeful, is, therefore, by no Means to be 
neglected in the Education of Youth, wherein 
any Genius or Inclination that Way i is diſco- 
1 vered. Beſides its being, of all Arts, the moſt 
| | univerſally admired and eſteemed, there are few 
. other Arts or Profeſſions to which it is not aſſiſt- 
I ing: its great Uſe is not confined to Paint- 
| ers, Engravers, Gardeners, Emibroiderers, Wea- 
| vers, and many others concerned in Deſigning ; 
3 but the Mathematician, Engineer, Archite& and 
F Navigatcr daily practiſe it. All Deſigns and 
| Models are executed in it; its Uſe appears in 
| every Station of Life, and it is equally admired 
; by. Children and by Adults, 

4 To be able, on the Spot, to take the Sketch 
[1 of a fine Building, or a beautiful Proſpect, of 
J. any curious Production of Art, or uncommon 
Appearance in Nature, is not only a very deſira- 


( | ble Accompliſhment, but a very agreeable Amuſe- 
1 ment. Rocks, Mountains, Fields, Woods, Ri- 
vers, Cataracts, Cities, Towns, Caſtles, Houſes, 
1 


Fortifications, Ruins, whatever elſe may preſent 
itſelf to View, on our Journeys or Travels, in 
our own or in foreign Countries, may be thus 
brought Home, and preſerved for our future Ule, 
either in Buſineſs or Converſation. This Art 
tranſmits to our View Things that are long fince 
paſt, or would otherwiſe periſh ; repreſents to 
us the Deeds of People and Nations, for many 
Fon dead, and N Features and Re- 
D He = 8 2 ſemblances 
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ſemblanees of Anceſtors, or other valuable Per- 
fons, for many Generations. It is, therefore, 
no Wonder that an Attainment fo univerſally 


uſeful and admired ſhould be diſtinguiſhed as one 


of the higheſt Embelliſhments of human Life, 
and be patroniſed and cultivated by all the gene- 
rous and ingenious Part of Mankind. 


ona? p. II. 


Of the proper Materials for DRAWING, 


HE Materials required in Drawing, are 
black Lead Pencils; Crayons of black, 
white or red Chalk ; Crow-Quill Pens ; a Rule 


and Compaſſes ; Camel's Hair Pencils, nd In- 


dian Ink. 


Accuſtom yourſelf to hold your Pencil further 
from the Point than you do in Writing, which 
wHl give you a better Command of it, and con- 
tribute to render your Strokes n ee bold. 
The Uſe of your Pencil is to draw the firſt 
Sketehes or Out-lines of your Piece ; as any 
Stroke or Line that is amiſs, may in this be more 
eaſily rubbed out than in any other Thing; and 


when you have made your Sketeh as corre as 


you can with the Pencil, you may then draw 


carefully the beft Out- line you have got, with 
your Crow-Quill Pen and Ink. The Ink muſs * 
uſe of for this Purpoſe, muſt not be the co 

but Indian Ink; being much ſofter than the 
other, and. not running; and, by mixing it with 


A4 | Water 
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Water, it may be made to any degree of Strength, 
and may be uſed in a Pen like common Ink. 


After uſing the Ink, you may wipe out the Pen- | 
cil-Lines, by rubbing the Piece gently with the 


Crumb of ſtale Bread, Having thus got your | 


Out-line diſcharged, your next Work is to 
ſhade your Piece properly, as you ſhall be di- 
reed below, either by drawing fine Strokes with 
your Pen, where it requires to be ſhaded, or by 
waſh.ng it with the Hair Pencil and the Indian 
Ink. As to the Rule and Compaſſes, they are 
never, or rarely, to be uſed, except in meaſur- 
ing the Proportions of your Figures, after you 
have drawn them, to prove whether they are 
right or not; or in Houſes, Fortifications and 
other Pieces of Architecture. 


Red Lead and red or black Chalk are uſed in 
the ſame Manner as black Lead. White Chalk 
and Tobacco-Pipe Clay are uſed in heightening 
or giving ſtrong Lights, and in drawing on co- 
loured Paper. Paſtilsor Crayonsare any Colours, 
mixed with Tobacco-Pipe Clay, which, while 
ſoft, and in the Conſiſtency of a Paſte, is rolled 
up in Pieces, about the thickneſs of a Quill, and 
two or three Inches in Length, and then dried ; 
they are generally uſed on coloured Paper ; and 
the Colours are rubbed and wrought one into an- 
other, in ſuch a Manner that no Strokes appear, 


but the whole looks as if it was done with A 
Bruſh, | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. III. 


Of Liehr and SHADE. 
ur 
to T is the artful Management of Light and 


Shade that gives the Appearance of Subſtance, 


repreſented by Drawing. Draw a Circle on a 
Piece of Paper; fill it up with any even Colour, 
and it will appear to be a Body with a round Cir- 
cumference and flat Sides : But by colouring it 
ſtronger in the Middle, and cauſing it gradually 
to weaken towards the Circumference, it will 
receive a convex Appearance like that of a Ball or 
Globe : Wherever the Vivacity of Colour is 
ſtrongeſt, that Part of the Object catches the 
X Sight firſt, and appears neareſt to it: whereas its 
Weakneſs and Goings off are more and more 
broken and faint, and ſeem to fly farther off from 
the Sight. In rounding the Parts of any Object, 

the Extremities i in turning muſt loſe themſelves 
inſenſibly and confuſedly, w thout precipitating 


# Roundneſs and Diſtance, to whatever Bodies are 


the Light all of a ſudden into the Shadows, or 


the Shadows i into the Light, but the Paſſage cf 
the one into the other muſt be common and im- 
perceptible; that is, by Degrees of Light into 
Shadow, and Shadow into Light. Objects that 
are painted light muſt have: a ſufficient Breadth 
of Shadow to ſuſtain them; and dark Bodies muſt, 
have a ſudden Light behind, to detach them... 
from the Ground, or from thofe Ot je s ih» 4 
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are placed behind them; otherwiſe they will 
appear confuſedly, as-ftioking upon each other „ 
whereas the Oppoſition of Shade to a light Ob- 
jet, and of Light to a dark one, gives a Pro- 


jection, and ſeparates them from other Bodies. 


"There ſhould be a Balance preſerved between 
the Lights and Shadows; a broad Light ought 
not to be introduced into a Draught without a 
large Shadow. The nearer'any Object is to the 
Eye, it is ſeen ſo much the ſtronger and plainer; 
theSight is weakened by Diſtances, and the more y 
remote any Object is, it is ſeen in a more imper- 


fect manner: Therefore, thoſe Objects Which 


are placed foremoſt to the View, ought to be 
more finiſhed than thoſe that are caſt behind; 
and they ſhould have ſuch a relative Dominion 
over each other, that as one Object, by its 
Heightnings, cauſes others to retire more back- 


wards, ſo the ſame Object muſt be chaſed and 


made to appear farther from the Sight, than 


others which are more ſtrongly illuminated. 


It is not ſufficient that remote Objects be on- | 


ly coloured in a more faint and languid Man- 
ner ; but, according to their Diſtanee, the Parts 
muſt appear more or leſs confuſed ; the Eye not 
being able to diſcover minutely what is far ſepa- 
rated from it. Pure and unmixed White either 
draws an Object nearer, or carries it off to a 
greater Diſtance, If it be accompanied with 
Black, the Oppoſition of Light and Dark ren- 

99 the Object more ſenſible, and brings it 


nearer 
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nearer to the advanced Part ; but pure White, 
being the lighteſt of Colours, unleſs it be forced 
forwards, and ſupported by Black, will fly off 


; to the remoteſt View. As for pure Black, it is 
the beavieſt, moſt earthy, and moſt ſenſible of 


all Colours, and brings the Objects nearer to 
the Sight: It muſt be placed in Maſſes, be in- 
ſenſibly confuſed, and have its proper Re- 
poſes. | 


The Repreſentations of Bodies give them al- 
ways ſuch Lights as are moſt proper and conve- 
nient to their ſuppoſed Situations. If the Objects 
are in the Fields, or open Air, and the Sun not 
viſible, or obſcured by Clouds, you muſt then 
introduce almoſt an univerſal Light, though not 
warm and firong, and your Shades muſt be 
faint : but when the Sun is conſpicuous, and 
ſhines in its full Luſtre, then the Light muſt be 
very ſtrong and bold, and the Shadows very 
dark. If the Objects you repreſent be ſuppoſed 
in a Room, alittle, but not very much, illumi- 
nated, and you ſurvey it from without, and ſtand 
on a Level with the Light that ſtrikes upon it, 
the Shadows of that Figure muſt be very ſoft, 
whereby the Figure itſelf will appear beauteous 
to the Eye ; and will, notwithſtanding the Soft- 
neſs of the Shadow, ſeem as imboſſed, and come 
boldly out. A ſmall Light illuminating a Body 
occaſions the Shadows on the dark Side to be 
large, and their Extremities to be very bold. 
On the other Hand, a Light makes the Sha- 
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dows on the darker Side to be more diſtin& and | 
more ſoft in their Limitations. | 


Reflection is to be uſed in delineating plitter- | 


ing or ſhining Bodies, as Glaſs, Pearls, Silver, 
Sc. Let the Cauſe of the RefleQion, be it more 


or leſs, be ſeen in the Thing itſelf. Place all 
your Lights one Way through the whole Work; 


and if the Light falls ſideways on the Picture, WF 


the other Side, which is the fartheſt from the 
Light, muſt be made the darkeſt. That Part 
of the Body muſt be made lighteſt which has WW 
the Light moſt oppoſite to it: if the Light be 
placed above the Head, then the Top of the 


Head muſt be made lighteſt; the Shoulder a 1 
muſt receive the next greater Degree of Light; 


and thus muſt you continue to ſhade, loſing the | 


Light by Degrees. By how much one Part of 
the Body projects more than another, it muſt if 
by ſo much be made the lighter : and, on the 
contrary, thoſe Parts that bend inward muſt be 


made fo much the darker. Two equal Lights 
muſt never be made in one and the fame Pic- þ 

ture ; the greater is to ſtrike forcibly into the 
Middle, and with greateſt Luſtre on thoſe Parts 
of the Deſign where the principal Figures and 
Strength of the Action ſeem to lie, diminiſhing 
it gradually as it approaches neareſt ms Extre- 
mities of the Piece. 
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CHAP. IV. 


General Rules for DRAwING. 


ver, 
YEGIN with plain geometrical Figures, as 
D Lines, Angles, Triangles, Polygons, Ar- 
43 ches, Circles, Ovals, Cones, Cylinders, and the 
like, being the Foundations of all other Propor- 
tions. The Circle is of uſe in the ſeveral orbicular 
Forms, as the Sun, Moon, Globes, c. The 
Oval, in giving a juſt Proportion to the Face 
and Mouth; and the Square confines a Picture 
you are to copy, &:, The Triangle is of uſe in 
drawing a ſide or half Face; Angles and Arches, 
in Perſpective; and the Polygon: in Ground: plats, 
Fortifications, c. The Cone, in Spires, Steeples, 
Tops of Towers, Cc. The Cylinder, in Co- 
lumns, Pillars, Ec. 


Having brought your Hand to be fit and ready 
in general Proportions, accuſtom yourſelf to give 
every Obje& its due Shades, according to its 
Concavity or Convexity, and to elevate or de- 
preſs the ſame, as the Object appears either 
nearer or farther off the Light. Before you bo- 
gin to work, view your Original with cloſe At- 
tention , divideit in your mind into ſeveral Parts; 

o ſerve the Length, the Breadth, and the Simi - 
litude of each Part ; conſider their Proportion to 
each other, and to the Whole ; the Diſtances 
from one Part to the other, and what Parts lie 
oppoſite to each ether. 
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After you have done your Copy, view it afreth, Wm 
by comparing it with the Original, for the diſco. in 
vering and amending of Faults, as it will not only 
ſerve to perfect you in that particular Draught, e 
but will improve your Knowledge of Lines and 
Proportions in general, and in Time enable you 
for the neareſt Imitations. The Outlines muſt 
be drawn in a gliding Manner, large and ſmooth, 
which will give them the Reſemblace of Life 
and Motion. You muſt preſerve in your Draught 
a ſtrong Reſemblance between the Parts and the \# 
Whole; every Member ought to be made to 
agree; ſtrong Limbs have no Relation to a con- 
ſumptive Body, or decayed old Age; and the 
Eyes, Legs, Hands and Feet, ſhould be exactly I 
paired. 


Having good Copies to draw after, learn to re 
duce them to other Proportions, either larger or 
ſmaller, and this by frequent Practice. In draw- 7 

ing Fruits, as Apples, Pears, Cherries, &c. with 7? 
their Leaves, Herbs, Trees, &c. of different 
Kinds: As alſo in the Imitation of Beaſts, Fowls, | 
Fiſhes, c. it is requiſite not only to be perfect in 
laying down the exact Proportions, but, before 
you proceed to the ſhadowing and trimming your | 
Work, to be well acquainted in the general or out- 
ward Lines; and this is ſtill more neceſſary i in 
imitating the Body of a Man with all its Linea- 
ments, as Head, Noſe, Eyes, Ears, Cheeks, 
Arms aud Shadows ; as alſo in the Drapery, or 
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mitation of the Clothing, and the artificial fet- 
Sing off the outward Coverings, Habits and Or- 
Mmaments of the Body, in their natural and pro- 
per Folds. 


CHAP. v. 
Particular Direfions for Drawn. 


fe 4 
ht 1 1 N drawing after a Picture or Print, you muſt 
ie © take Care to place it in ſuch a Light that the 


by: 
I Gloſs of the Colours may not interrupt your 
View, but ſo that the Light and your Eye may 
[ fall equally and obliquely upon the Piece. To this 
1 End you are to conſider from what Point, and in 
what Direction, the L ght falls upon the Objects, 
according to which Direction let all your Lights 
| „ and Shades be placed throughout the Work. 
r That Part of the Object muft be lighteſt which 
has the Light moſt directly oppoſite to it ; if the 
Light falls ſideways on your Picture, you muſt 
4 
4 


make that Side which is oppoſite to it lighteſt : 

and, on the contrary, that Side which is fartheſt 
from it darkeſt, Let the Piece be placed at ſuch 
a Diſtance, that, upon opening your Eyes, you 
may view it all at once, and the larger the Pic- 
ture is, it ſhould be ſo much the more placed off 
at the greater Diſtance . But right before you, 
and a little reclined. | 


Draw all your Outlines at firft very faint with 
a Coal, which may eaſily be rubbed out again with 
the Feathers of a Duck's Wing, or the Crumb of 
Bread; 
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Bread ; and theſe Outlines ſhould be drawn true, 
and agreeable to the Pattern, before you begin to 
ſhadow any Part of the Object. The Outlines 


next the Light ſhould be drawn more faint ; and 
when you have drawn one Feature, it mould be 


a Direction for you, in ſome Meaſure, to draw 
another, by obſerving, with your Eye, the Diſ- 
tance from that to the next Feature, making a 
full Mark at the Place with your Coal; then 


draw it, and fo to the next, till you have drawn 


the whole Figure. 


Then obſerve the Middle of the Picture you 

would copy, and touch upon the Paper with the 
Point of your Coal; afterwards obſerve the more 
conſpicuous and uppermoſt Figures, if there are 
more than one, which you are to touch lightly in 
their proper Places. Thus running over the 

whole Draught, you will ſee, as it were, the 
Skeleton of the Piece you are to draw, 


Having made out theſe Sketches, view them 
diligently, to fee if they anſwer your Pattern or 


not; for the Geſtures of the Life ought to ſnew- 


themſelves eminently in the firſt and rudeſt 
Draught of the Piece; correct and amend what. 


ever you perceive amiſs ; adding and diminifhing 


as it yaries from the Pattern, by which Means it 
will be brought nearer and nearer to the Life. 


Obſerve the Diſtance of one Limb, Joint or 


| Muſcle, from another, and the fame in all other 


Accidents” 
OM : 
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Accidents of the Figure; their Length, Breadth, 
Turnings, c. Shadow next to the Light very 
faintly; and where you ſee bold and free Touch- 
es, be not timorous in expreſſing the ſame. In 
drawing a Head after the Life, or otherwiſe, take 
Care to place the Features exactly right upon 
the Croſs-lines, whether it be a full Face or 
three-quarter Face. In foreſhortening, you muſt 
make the Croſs-lines to fly upwards, but where 
the Aſpect is downwards, they muſt be made 
downwards in a circular manner. 


_, Having drawn the Outlines true with a Coal, 
you are to proceed to trace the ſame Lines again 
with a Pen, Indian Ink, &c. drawing them with 
more Exactneſs; and by imitating all the Hatches, 
with their exact Diſtances one from another, 
their Croſſings, Turnings and Windings, with 
more Boldneſs and Freedom, perfect your Deſign. 


In drawing after a naked Body, all the Muſeles 
are not to be ſo plainly expreſſed as in anatomi- 
cal Figures; but that Side whoſe Parts are moſt 
apparent, and of Signification in the Perform- 
ance of any Action, muſt be made to appear more 
or leſs, according to the Force of that Action. 


In drawing young Perſons, the Muſcles muſt 
not appear manifeſtly ſo hard as in elder and full 
grown Perſons; the ſame Thing is to be obſerved 
as to fat and fleſhy Perſons, and ſuch as are very 
delicate and beautiful: and in Women ſcarce any 
_ Muſcles 
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Muſcles at all are to be expreſſed, eher very kek 


unleſs it be in ſome very forcible Actien; andi 
then too they are to be repreſented very faintly WS 
the like is alſo to beobſerved as to Children, The 
Motion of the whole Body muſt be conſidered in 
drawing of theMuſcles; as in the riſing and falling 
of the Arms, the Muſcles of the Breaſt appear 
either moreor leſs ; the Hips do the like, according | 
as they are bent outward or inward ; and its the 
ſame chiefly in the Shoulders, Sides and Neck, 
according to un ſeveral Actions of the 8 4 he 


The Breadth and Largeneſs of a PiQure 3 Is s al 
fo to be conſidered, it ſhould be larger about the 
Legs and Girments, ſhewing itſelf lender above, 
by ary 1-8 Shoulder and hiding the other, 
which 1s ſhortened by turning the Body. But 
ſometimes the Figure is to be repreſented biggeſt 
in the upper Parts, by repreſenting either or both 
the Shoulders, or both the Arms; ſhewing the one 
Leg, and hiding the other ; or both of them af- 
ter one Manner, at Diſcretion. Neither ought 
this to be obſerved only in the whole Body, but 
even in every Part, ſo that in the Legs, when a 
Muſcle is raiſed outwards on the one Side, that 
which is directly on the contrary Side muſt be 
drawn in and hid, as it appears in the Life. 


The Proportion of the Figure ought tohemul- 
tiplied by Degrees, in Proportion of one to two, 


hree , four, &c. for herein the chief Skill conſiſts; 
the 


15.) 

e Diameter of the biggeſt Place between the 
nee and the Foot is double the leaſt, and the 

geſt Part of the Thigh triple. 


—— — __—— 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Drawing F Acts. 


N drawing a Head it is ufually divided into 
four equal Parts. 1. From the Crown of 
he Head to the Top of the Forehead, 2. From 
he Top of the Forchead to the Eyebrows. 
. From the Eyebrows to the Bottom of the 
4. From thence to the Bottom of the 
hin. But this Proportion is not conſtant ; 
Features, in different Men, being often 


But ery different, as to Length and Shape. In a 
zeſt ell proportioned Face, however, they are near- 
oth Wy right. 


To direct you, therefore, in forming a perfect 
ace, your firſt Buſineſs is to draw a complete 
Oval, as you ſee in Plate I. Figure 1, in the 
Middle of which, from the Top to the Bottom, 
draw a perpendicular Line; and through the en- 
r or Middle of this Line draw another, directly 
from one Side to the other of your Oval. 
05 theſe two Lines all the Features of the Face 
we to be drawn, as follows. Divide your per- 
pendicular-line into four equal Parts; the firſt 
muſt be allotted to the Hair of the Head ; the ſe- 
ond is from the Top of the Forehead to the Top 
ff the Noſe, between the Eyebrows; the third is 
from 


's; 
he 
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from thence to the Bottom of the Noſe; and the 
fourth includes the Lips and Chin: The Line 


a:roſs the perpendicular, or the Breadth of the 
Face, is always ſuppoſed to be the Length of five 


Eyes; you muſt therefore divide it into five equi 
Parts, and place the Eyes upon it ſo as to leave 
exactly the Length of one Eye betwixt them. 
This is to be underſtood only of a full front Face; 
for if it turns to either Side, then the Diſtances 
are to be leſſened on that Side which turns from 
you, leſs or more, in Proportion to its turning. 
The Top of the Ear is to riſe parallel to the Eye- 
brows, at the End of the Diameter or croſs Line, 
and the Bottom of it muſt be equal to the Bottom 
of the Noſe; the Noſtrils ought not to come out} 
farther than the Corner of the Eye in any Face; 
and the Middle of the Mouth muſt always be 
Placed upon the perpendicular Line. The 
Mouth, when ſhut, is as large as an Eye. 


The following is an ingenious Device, which, 
perhaps, may ſomewhat aſſiſt the young Practiti- 
oner, in forming the Face according to its differ. 
ent Turnings, and in placing the Features pro- 
perly thereon. Procure a piece of ſmooth Wood, 
turned for the Purpoſe, in the Shape of an Egg, 
which is nearly the Shape of the human Head ; 
draw a Line lengthwiſe quite round it, as in the 
laſt Figure, and divide this Line into two equal 
Parts, by another Line drawn directly acroſs it 
at right Angles. The Features being drawn on 


theſe two Lines, according to the Rules deliver- 
| ed 
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| above, will produce a Fore-right Face. Turn 
e Oval a ſmall matter from the left Hand to 
e Right, and the Perpendicular will appear 
ent like a Bow, as you fee in Fig. 2; upon 
hich the particular Features are to be drawn, 
in Fig. 3; always obſerving in what Manner 
he Noſe projects beyond the Round of the Oval. 
The ſame muſt be obſerved, if you turn the 
oal from the right Hand te the Left, as in Fig. 
and if you incline the Oval downwards, and 
o the Right, the Lines of the Croſs will appear, 
is in Fig. 5; and the Features drawn on them, 
s in Fig. 6. If you turn it upwards, reclining 
o the Left, the Lines of the Croſs will appear 
sin Fig. 7. and a Face drawn on them as in 
ig. 8. A great variety of Faces may be ſhewn 
by this Oval, according as you incline, recline, 
turn it more or leſs. 


But thoſe Figures which come Sideways are to 
de drawn by Means of a Perpendicular, as in Fig. 
9. upon which the Forehead, Noſe, Mouth and 
Chin are to be drawn, as you ſee in Fig. 10. 


o- It is to be obſerved, that if the Face be fat, the 
2d, IN Cheeks will ſeem to ſwell ; if lean, the Jaw-bones 
2, vill ſtick out, and the Cheeks fall in; but if it 
d; ¶ ve neither too fat nor too lean, it will be nearly 
he round. Touch the Features lightly, where the 
1al Eyes, Noſe, Mouth and Chin ſhould ſtand: then 
it ¶ begin to draw them more exactly, and ſo pro- 
on ceed till you have finiſhed the Face; after ONS 
raw 
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draw the Hair, Beard and Shadows about i 
You are to conſider all thoſe chief Touche 
which give Life to a Face, and that diſcoyer the 
Diſpoſition of the Mind: Thus the Mouth ex. 
tended, and the Corners turning a little up, 
ſhews a ſmiling Countenance, &. You muſt take 
Care that the Shadows be not made too dark 
where they ſhould be light, becauſe afterward: 
they cannot be rendered more light ; and re- 
member, that they are to be more faint and 
light, in a fair, than in a ſwarthy Complection. 


4 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Measures and PROPORTIONS of tb. 
| ſeveral Parts of the Body. 


13 HE Antients commonly allowed eight 
1 Heads to their Figures, though ſome of 
them had but ſeven; however the Moderns or- 
dinarily divide their Figure into ten Faces: 
That is, from the Crown of the Head to the 
Sole of the Foot, in the Manner following, 
From the Crown of the Head to the'Forehead, 
is the third Part of the Face, The Face begins 
at the loweft Hairs which are upon the Fore- 
head, and ends at the Bottom of the Chin. The 
Face is divided into three proportlonable Parts; 
the firft contains the Forthead, the ſecond: the 
Noſe, andthe third the Mouth and Chit, From 

the Chin to the Pit between the Collar: bones are 
| | two 
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> Lengths of a Noſe. From the Pit betwixt 

he Collar-bones to the Bottom of the Breaſt, 

Face. From the Bottom of the Breaft to 
he Navel, one Face. From the Navel to the 

enitals, one Face. From the Genitals to the 
pper Part of the Knee, two Faces : The Knee 

ontains half a Face. From the lower Part of 
he Knee to the Ancle, two Faces. From the 
Ancle to the Sole of the Foot, half a Face. 


A Man, when his Arms are ſtretched out, is, 
from the longeſt Finger of his right Hand to the 
longeſt of his left, as broad as he is long. From 
one Side of the Breaſts to the other, two Faces. 
The Bone of the Arm, called Humerus, is the 
Length of two Faces, from the Shoulder to the 
Elbow. From the End of the Elbow to the Root 
of the little Finger, the Bone called Cubitus, with 
Part of the Hand, contain two Faces. From the 
Box of the Shoulder- blade to the Pit betwixt 
the Collar-bones, one Face. If you will be ſa- 
tisfied in the Meaſures of Breadth, from the Ex- 
tremity of one Finger to the other, fo that this 
Breadth ſhould be equal to the Length of the 
Body, you muſt obſerve that the Boxes of the 
Elbows with the Humerus, and of the Humerus 
with the Shoulder-blade, bear the Proportions of 
half a Face, when the Arms are ſtretched out, 
The Sole of the Foot is the fixth Part of the Fi- 
gure. The Thumb contains a Noſe. The In- 
fide of the Arm, from the Place where the Mufs 
cle diſappears, which makes the Breaſt, called the 
pectoral Muſcle to the Middle of * ow 

, Oles. 


dd the Middle of the Thigh; the ſixth to the 
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Noſes. From the Middle of the Arm to the 


Beginning of the Hand, five Noſes. The longeſt 0 
Toe is a Noſe long. The two utmoſt Parts of Me! 
the Teats, and the Pit betwixt the Collar-bones * 


of a Woman, make an equilateral Triangle, : 


— „ 


Th the Breadth of the Limbs no 3 Mex. 
ſures can be given; becauſe the Meaſures them- 
ſelves are changeable, according to the Quality 
of.the Perſons, and according to the Movement 
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F R S T make your Oval for the Head, and 
having divided it, according to the Inſtruc- 
tions already given, draw a perpendicular Line 
fromthe Top of the Head to the Sole of the Foot, 
and Meaſure out eight Lengths of the Head. 
This Line is of ſpecial Uſe to direct you in plac- 
ing the Figure upright; and in the Action of the 
Poſture, where it falls in, and where it ſwells out. 
One Head's Length from the Chin, you muſt 
draw the Breaſts; the third Meaſure reacheth to 
the Navel; the fourth to the Privities; the fifth 


lower Part of the Knee; the ſeventh to the low- 
er Part of theLes; 3 aw the cighth 0 the Heel 


2 
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Obſerve, in every Meaſure, what Touches 
ereare of the Muſcles. Draw that Leg firſt, 
n which'the Body ſtands; then draw the other; 
nd after that the Arms and Hands; but draw, 
firſt, all the Parts very lightly, with a Coal 
nly: becauſe there is leaſt trouble in altering 
nd rubbing out the Coal. As for the Hands, 
ey are twice as long as they are broad, and 
ach of their Parts has its Length, Breacth and 
hickneſs. 'The Nail upon the Finger is about 
alf the Joint it is upon. The Length of the 
oot is the ſixth Part of the Height of a Perſon ; 
d the Length is. five eights more than the 
zreadth. The Length of the Face and Hands 
ught to be exadly equal, and makes but juſt 
ie tenth Part of a Perſon's Height. 


The Rules in drawing Children are as follow - 
ome make a Child to contain five Meaſures of 
he Head, viz. from the Top of the Head to the 
rivities, three, and in the Thighs and Legs two 
nore ; the Breadth between the Shoulders, the 
ength of a Head and a half; the Breadth of the 
ody above the Navel, the Length of one Head; 
nd the Breadth of the upper Part of the Thigh, 
s the third Part of two Lengths of the Head; 
he Breadth of the Knee is juſt the Meaſute 
here is betwixt the Eyes and the Chin; the 
Small of the Leg, and the Braun of the Arm, 
re of the F hjckaek: of the Neck. 
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In general, let it be obſerved always to begin 
with the right Side of the Piece you are copying, 
for by ſo doing you will always have what is done 
before your Eyes, and the reſt will follow more 
naturally, and with gfeater Eaſe ; whereas if you 
begin with the left Side, your Hand and Arm 
will cover what you do firſt, and deprive you of 
the Sight of it; by which Means you will not 
be able to proceed with ſo much Eaſe, Pleaſure 
or Certainty. As to the Order and Manner of 
your Proceeding, in drawing the Human Body, 
you mult firſt ſketch the Head; then the Shoul- 
ders, in their exact Breadth; then draw the 
Trunk of the Body, beginning with the Arm- 
Pits (leaving the Arms till afterwards) and ſo down 
to the Hips on both Sides; being ſure to obſerve 
the exact Breadth of the Waiſt. When you 
have done this, then draw that Leg which the 
Body ſtands upon, and afterwards the other, 
which ſtands looſe ; then draw the Arms, and 
laſt of all the Hands. 


9 — ww ag fu 


Take notice alſo of the Bowings and Bendings 
of the Body, making the Part oppoſite to that 
which bends correſpond in bending with it. For 
inſtance, if one Side of the Body bends in, the 
other muſt ſtand out anſwerable to it; if the 
Back bends in, the Belly muſt ſtick out ; if the 
Knee bends out, the Ham muſt fall in; and ſo 
of any other Joint in the Body. Finally, en- 
deavour to form all the Parts of your Figure 
with Truth, and in Juſt Proportion, not 15 

m 
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Arm or one Leg bigger or leſs than the other ; 
not broad Shoulders with a thin ſlender Waiſt, 
nor raw-and bony Arms, with thick and gou- 
ty Legs, but let there be a kind of Harmony 
and Agreement amongſt the Members, and an 
agreeable Symmetry throughout the whole 
Figure. 


But as the Eſſence of Drawing conſiſts-in ma- 
king, at firft, a good Sketch, you muſt in this 
Particular be very careful and accurate; draw 
dy, no Part perfect or exact, till you ſee whether the 
whole Draught be good ; and when you have 
altered that to your Mind, you may then finiſh 
one Part aſter another as curiouſly as you can. 
In drawing the Eyes, Ears, Legs, Arms, Hands, 
Feet, Ec. great Care, Study and PraQtice, are 
requiſite : This muſt be learned, by carefully 
imitating the beſt Prints and Drawings you can 
get of Eyes, Ears, Cc. for as to the mechani- 
cal Rules of drawing them by Lines and Mea- 
ures, they are not only perplexed and difficult, 
but alſo contrary to the Practice of the beſt Maſ- 
ters. But the Actions and Poſtures of the Hand 
are ſo many and various, that no certain Rules 
an be given for drawing them that will univer- 
ally hold good; and as the Hands and Feet are 
difficult Members to draw, it is neceſſary, and 
well worth while, to beſtow ſome Time and Pains 
about them, carefully imitating their various 
Poſtures and Actions, ſo as not only to avoid all 
Lameneſs and ImperfeQtion, but alſo to give 
em Life and Spirit. 

B 2 | la 
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In drawing a labouring Man, you muſt repre 
ſent him with ſtrong Limbs and raiſed Muſcle 
ſwelling and ſtanding out, eſpecially in bearing 
Burdens, drawing Weights, leaping, walking 
combating, or ſuch like violent Exerciſes. It 
repreſenting Perſons afleep, you muſt careful] 
avoid giving any ſuch Poſtures or Actions in thei 
lying as would not in all Probability afford Reſt 
for a great want of Judgment would appear it 
repreſenting their Limbs or Bodies ſupported b 
their own Force, and not by the Help of ſome 
thing elle. 


With regard to the Repreſentation of the Pa 
ſions, Mr. De Piles obſerves; that it is abſurd, ; 
well as impoſſible, to pretend giving ſuch patticul 
lar Demonſtation, of them, as to fix their Expre 
ſion to certain Strokes which the Painter ſhou| 
be obliged to make uſe of, as eſſential and inv: 
riable Rules. This, ſays he, would be deprivin 
the Art of that excellent Variety of Expreſſio 
which has no other Principle than Diverſity « 
Imagination, the Number of which is infinit 
The fame Paſſion may be expreſſed ſeveral Way 
each yielding more or leſs Pleaſure in Proportic 
to the Painter's Underſtanding, and the Spec 
tor's Ducernment. 


Though every Part of the Face contribut 
towards expreſſing the Sentiments of the Hea 


yet the Eye-brow, according to Mr. Le Brun, 
the principal Seat of Expreſſion, and where t. 
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daſſions make themſelves moſt known. It is 


Ah ertain, ſays he, that the Pupil of the Eye, by 
„es Fire and Motion, very well ſhews the Agita- 
Ting. | . 

ing ion of the Soul; but then it does not expreſs the 


ind or Nature of that Agitation; whereas the 
otion of the Eyebrow differs according as the 
2aſſions change their Natyre. To expreſs a ſim- 
ple Paſſion, the Motion is ſimple; to expreſs a 
ixt Paſſion, the Motion is compound. If the 
Paſſion be gentle, the Motion is gentle; if it be 
iolent, the Motion is ſo too. We may farther 
pbſerve, ſays he, that there are two Kinds of 
Elevation in the Eyebrows; one in which the 


PallMWEyebrows riſe up in the Middle; this eleva- 
d, ion expreſſes agreeable Senſations ; and it is to 
ticiſſe obſerved that then the Mouth riſes at the Cor- 


ers: Another, in which the Eyebrows riſe up at 
he Ends and fall in the Middle, denotes bodily 
Pain; and then the Mouth falls at the Corners, 
In Laughter all the Parts agree, for the Eyebrows, 
which fall towards the Middle of the Forchead, 
nake the Note, the Mouth and the Eyes, follow 
he ſame Motion. In weeping, the Motions are 
ompound and contrary, for the Eyebrows fall 
towards the Noſe, and over theEyes; and the 
Mouth riſes that way. It is to be obſerved alſo, 
that the Mouth is the Part of the Face which more 
articularly expreſſes the Emotions of the Heart; 
for when the Heart complains, the Mouth falls 
at the Corners; when it is pleaſed, the Corners of 
the Mouth are clevated; and when it has an 
B 3 Averſion, 
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Averſion, the Mouth ſhoots forward, and rifes 
| in the Middle. 

The Head, ſays Mr. De Piles, contributes more 
to the Expreſſion of the Paſſions, than all the other 
Parts of the Body put together. Thoſe ſeparately 
can only ſhare ſome few Paſſions, but the Head 
ö expreſſes them all. Some, however, are more 
peculiarly expreſſed by it than others, as Humility 
by hanging it down; Arrogance, by litting it up; 
Eanguiſhment, by inclining it on one Side; and P- 
Obſtinacy, with a ſtiff and reſolute Air, makes th 
it ſtandupright, fixed and ſtiff between the Shoul. er 
ders. The Head alſo beſt ſhews our Supplications, | ol 
Threats, Mildneſs, Pride, Love, Hatred, Joy and te 
Grief: Fhe whole Face and every Feature con-. 
tribute ſomething, but more eſpecially the Eyes; di 
yet though the Paſſions of the Soul are moſt viſi- tl 
ble in the Lines and Features of the Face, they“ 
often require alſo the Aſſiſtance of other Parts of Ml * 
the Body: Without the Hands, for inſtance, an ! 
Action is weak and imperfe&; their Actions, IF ** 
which are almoſt infinite, create numberleſs Ex- 
preſſions. 


It is by them that partly we deſire, hope, pro- 
miſe, call and ſend back; they are the Inſtruments 
of Threatning, Prayer, Praiſe, &c. by them, we, 
in a great Meaſure, approve, condemn, refuſe, 
admit, fear, aſk, expreſs our Joy and Grief ; our 
Doubts, Regrets, Pain and Admiration : But to 
lay how theſe Parts muſt be diſpoſed for expreſſing 
the various Paſſions is impoſſible : Nor can any 
exad Rules be given for it, both becauſe the Taſk 
w ould 
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ould be infinite, and becauſe every one muſt be 
guided in this by his own Genius and the parti- 
ular Turn of his Studies, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of DRA ER. 

N the Art of clothing your Figures, or caſting 
the Drapery upon them with Elegance and Pro- 
priety, many things are to be obſerved: However, 
this Art conſiſts chiefly in three Points, viz. the 
order of the Folds or Plaits, the different Quality 
of the Stuffs, and the Variety of their Colours. As 
to the Folds, they ought to be ſo managed, as that 
you may eaſily perceive whatit is they cover, and 
diſtinguiſh it from any Thing elſe; as for inſtance, 
that you ſee it is an Arm that is under the Drapery, 
and not a Leg: or a Leg and not an Arm, c. 
Again, the Folds ought to be large, and a Con- 
traſt ſhould be obſerved between them; other wiſe, 
in the firſt Caſe, they break and divide the Sight 
too much; and in the next Place, the Drapery will 
be too if. As to the Quality of the Stuffs, it 
ſhould be well conſidered ; ſome Folds being ab- 
rupt and harſh, while hath flow more ſoft and 
eaſy. Again, the Surface of ſome have a Luſtre, 
while others are flat and dead; and ſome are fine 
and tranſparent, while others are firm and ſolid- 
The Variety of Colours, when well managed, 
makes the greateſt Beauty in Painting : Some are 
not equally agreeable with reſpect to each other; 

nd ſome are never to be placed near certain others. 
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Fhe Drapery muſt never be made to adhere, or 
flick too cloſe to the Parts of the Body, but it 
muſt ſeem to flow round, and, as it were, em- 
brace them: Yet in ſuch a Manner as that 
the Figure may be eaſy and have a free Motion, 

A great Lightneſs and Motion of the Drapery 
are only proper in Figures in much Agitation, or 
expoſed to the Wind. The Nudities of the Fi- oy 
gure ſhould always be deſigned before you pro- 
ceed to draw the Draperies. Draw the Out- 
lines of the Garments lightly ; then draw the 
great Folds firſt, and ſtroke theſe into leſſer ; WM” 
taking Care that they do not croſs one another. P. 
The Draperies that cover thoſe Parts which are 
expoſed to great Light muſt not be fo deeply tt 
ſhaded, as to ſeem to pierce them; nor ſhould] 
thoſe Members be ctoſſed by Folds that are toa} V 


ſtrong; leſt, by the too great Darkneſs of theit fl 
Shades, the Members look as if they were broken. MW” 
Folds, in general, ſhould be large and as few as 8 


poſſible : However, they muſt be greater or leſs, 
according to the Quantity and Quality of the |MI”* 
Stuffs of which the Drapery is ſuppoſed to be F* 
made; ſuit the Garments to the Body, and make 
them bend with the Body, according as it ſtands 
in or out, ſtraight or crooked, or as it bends one 
Way or another; and the cloſer the Garment 
fits to. the Body, the narrower and ſmaller muſt 
be the Folds. 


The Quality of the Perſon is alſo to be 8 
ed iu the Drapery: Fot inſtance, if they are Ma- 
eiſtrates, 


CONT: -- | 
piſtrates, their Draperies ought to be large, ne 
and flowing; if Country-clowns, they ought to be 
oarſe and ſhort; and if Ladies and Nymphs, light 
and ſoft, Sc. Folds, well imagined, give much 
Spirit to any Kind of Action, becauſe their Mo- 
tion implies the like in the aQting Member, which 
ſeems to draw them forcibly, and make them more 
or lefs ſtirring, as the Action is more or leſs violent. 

An artful Complication of Folds, in a circular 

Manner, greatly helps the effect of Fore-ſhorten- 
he ings. All Folds conſiſt of two Shades, and no 
more, which you may turn with the Garment at 
er. Pleaſure, ſhadowing the inner Side more deeply. 
The Shades in Silks and fine Linen are very 
ply chick and ſmall, requiring little Folds and a light 
214 Shadow: Obſerve the Motion of. the Air or 
Wind, in order to draw the looſe Apparel all 
flying one Way; and draw that Part of the Gar- 
ment that adheres cloſeſt to the Body, before you 
draw the looſer Part that flies off from it; leſt by 
drawing the looſe Part of the Garment firſt, 
you ſhould miſtake the Poſition of Your Figure, 
and place it awry. 

Rich Ornaments, when judiciouſly and ſparing- 
ly uſed, may ſometimes contribute to the Beauty 
of Draperies. But ſuch Ornaments are far below 
the Dignity of Angels or heavenly Figures ; the 
Grandeur of whoſe Draperies ought rather to 
conſiſt in the Boldneſs and Nobleneſs of the 
Folds, than in the Quality of the Stuff, or the 
Glitter of Ornaments. Light and flying Drape- 
ries are proper only to Figures in great Motion, 
_ B 5 or 


0 
or in the Wind: * 3 in a calm Place, and 
free from violent Action, their Draperies ſhould 
be large and flowing, that, by their Contraſt, 
and the Fall of the Folds, they may appear with 
Grace and Dignity. 


CHAP.-X- 2 
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Of drawing MIxED FIGURES. 
1 N order to draw the Form of any Beaſt, begin 
at the Forehead, with the Lead or Coal, 
drawing downward the Noſe, Mouth, upper and 
neither Chap, ending the Line at the 'Throat, 
'Then viewing it again, from that Part where 
you formerly began, continue it over the Head, 
Ears and Neck, till you have given the full Com. 
paſs of the Buttock. Afterwards mark out the 
Legs, and touching out the Breaſt with the 
Eminency thereof, finiſh the Tail, Paws, 
Tongue, Teeth, Beard, and the ſeveral Sha- 
dows.. 

In drawing Beaſts, you muſt be well acquaint- 
ed with their Shape and Action, without which 
vou will never perform any thing excellent in this 
Way; and whatever Beaſt you draw, you muſt 
he ſurc to give a Sketch of the Landicip of the 
Country natural for that Beaſt. 

In drawing Birds, you are to begin alſo at the 
Head, continuing the Breaſt- line from under the 
Throat down to the Legs, then begin at the 
Pinion for making the Wing; this being joined 
io the Back-line, the Figure will be preſently 
finiſhed. 
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finiſhed. The Eyes, Legs, and Tail, are to be 
drawn laſt; the Feathers, beginning at the. . 
Head very ſmall, muſt fall backwards one Way 
in five Ranks, ſtill increaſing till finiſhed. 


Inſects, as Flies, Bees, Waſps, Graſshop- 
pers, Worms, and ſuch like, are drawn with 
great Eaſe, provided you, for the firſt Time, 
have the Original before your Eyes. 


In drawing a Flower, begin from the Roſe- 
Sia tuft or Wart in the Middle, as in a Roſe or 


a Marigold with the yellow Tuft, which being 
and made, draw Lines equally divided from thence 
dat. to the greateſt Compaſs or Extent of the Flow- 
ere er. They may be drawn either fully open, or 
ad, in the Bud; the Leaves may firſt be drawn 
* rudely, afterwards giving them their Veins, or 
£4 Jaggedneſs. 
ws, 25 : 5 TOY, 
ha CHA F.- II. 
Of drawing EANDSKIPS, BullDINGs, Se. 
nt- . . 
152 * L true Drawing conſiſts in' nicely mea- F 
| _ ſuring the Diſtances of each Part of your 
his | | wp, 
Piece by the Eye. In order to facilitate this, 
uſt you are to imagine in your own Mind, that the 
the piece you copy is divided into Squares: As for 
2 Example; 5 ſuppoſe, or imagine a Perpendicular 
* and an horizontal Line croſſing each other in the 
bh Center of the Picture you are to copy: Then 


ſuppoſe alſo two ſuch Lines croſſing your own 
Copy. Obſerve in the Original. what Parts of 
the 


632) 
the Deſign thofe Lines interſect, and let theynd 
fall on the ſame Parts of the ſuppoſed Lines inWing 
your Copy. If you are to draw a Landſkip fron the 
Nature, take your Station on a riſing Ground Wnt 
where you may have a large Horizon, and marie! 
your "Tablet into three Divifions downwards WW 
from the Top to the Bottom: and divide, in 
your own Mind, the Landſkip you are to take 
into three Diviſions alſo. Then, turn your Face 
directly oppofite to the Middle of the Horizontal 
Line, keeping your Body fixed, and draw what 
is ditecly before your Eyes upon the middle Di- 
viſion of your Tablet; then turn your Head, but 
not your Body, to the left Hand, and delineate 
what you view there, joining it properly to what 
you had done before. Laftly, do the ſame by 
what is to be feen on your right Hand, laying 
down every Thing exactly, both with reſpect to 
Diftance and Proportion. Make the neareft Ob- 
je s in your Piece the higheſt, and thoſe that are 
further off to ſhoot away lower and lower, till 
they come almoſt level with the Line f the Hori- 
ron; leffening every Thing proportionably to 
its Diſtance, and obſerving, alſo, to make your 
ObjeQs fainter and leſs diſtin, the farther they 
are removed ſrom your Eye. Make all your 
Light and Shades fall one Way; and let every 
Thing have its proper Motion, as Trees ſhaken 
by the Wind, the ſmall Boughs bending more, 
and the large ones leſs; Water agitated by the 
Wind, and daſhing againſt Ships or Boats, or 
falling from a Precepice upon Rocks and Stones 

| and 
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nd ſpirting up again into the Air, and ſprink- 
ing all about: Clouds alſo in the Air, now ga- 
hered with the Winds, now violently condenſed 
into Hail, Rain, and the like; always remem- 
ering that whatever Motions are cauſed by the 
Wind muſt all be made the ſame Way. 


Let the Work imitate the Seaſon it is intend- 

d to repreſent; as, if you intend it for a 

Winter- piece, repreſent the felling of Woods, 

fliding upon the Ice, Fowling, Hunting, &c. 
making rhe Trees every where naked, or laden 

with Snow, or Hoar-froſt ; the Earth bare; the 
Air thick or heavy; the Water frozen, with 
Carts paſſing over it, &c. 

Let every Site-have its proper AdjunQs or ad- 
ditional Graces, as the Farm-houſe, Wind-maill, 
Water-mill, Woods, Flocks of Sheep, Herds of 
Cattle, Pilgrims, Ruins of Temples, Caſtles and 
Monuments, with a thouſand ſuch other Things 
proper to particular Subjects. 


i. 


to CHAP. XIE 


Curious RuLts for drawing any Objed, in its 
Out-lines, as exact as Nature, with ſome far- 
ther INSTRUCTIONS for Shadowing, &c. 
without any Regard to the farementioned Rules, 
or any Knowledge in the Art of DRAWING. 


1 a Sheet of the thinneſt, or whiteſt 
brown Paper, and bruſh it over with Oil 
ff Turpentine, which will immediately renderit 

tranſparent ; 


37 tranſparent: Then, after drying the Paper in 
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the Air, ſtrain it upon a Frame, and fix it againſt 
the Object you deſign to draw: This done, 
place, right before it, a Piece of Wood with a 
Hole in it, fit for one's Eye to look through, 
and as you meet any Out-lines of the Object on 
the tranſparent Paper, trace them over with a 
Pencil, by which Means, you will obtain the 
juſt Proportion and true Repreſentation of any 
Object, in its Out-lines. 


To render this ſtill more elegant, obſerve the 
Tracings of your Draught wherever the Shade: 
are, and mark them with your Pencil, for all the 
Art in the world can never difpoſe the Shade 
ſo regularly, as one may touch by this Method 
but the Shades muſt be drawn quickly, after the 
Out-lines are drawn, not at different Times, be 
cauſe the Sun inſtantly changes them. 


Here obſerve, as in certain ObjeAs you wil 
have fainter, ſtronger and darker Shades, in you 
Remarks of them, to take ſuch Memorandum - 
as may direct you how to finith them with Indi 
an Ink, or other Colour, when you fit down tc 
complete your Work. To this End the bel 
Way is, before you trace out your Objects tc 
prepare three Shells or Gallipots of Indian Ink, 
mixed with common Water, viz. one of a ver) 
faint black, one of a middling black, and one o 
an intenfe black, numbering them 1, 2, 3, and 
as you make your Obſervation on the Shades ol 
your nth mark upon your Draught the ſam 

Numbes 


S. 
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ambers as they happen to appear, ſo that af- 
erwards you may finiſh with Certainty. 


In this Regard the tranfparent Paper is of 
rreat Uſe; for being laid upon any Paper or 
Print in a looſe Sheet, all the Lines will be ſeen 
ſo perfectly through it, that you may copy them 
ith the greateſt Eaſe ; and if the Print or Pic- 
ture be done by a good Maſter, you can ſee 
an/which Lines are ſtrong, which ſoft, and how to 
imitate them. 


th There is yet another Way to take Views and 
ade Landſkips, which ſome prefer to the tranſparent 
the Paper; and that is either with white or black 
ade Tiffany or Lawn ſtrained upon a Frame, and 
100, uſed in the ſame Manner as the Paper, excepting 
theWthat, as the Black-lead Pencil is uſed to the Pa- 
be per, on the white Tiffany and on the Lawn, 
you muſt uſe Charcoal very ſoft and finely pow- 
dered ; but on the black Tiffany, very tender 


wil ' ; 

700 white Chalk is to be uſed. 

um WTA 1 

di CHAP. XIII. 
n to 


bell Several other curious and eaſy Methods of taking 
Views, copying DRAuGHTSs, PrinTs, &c. 
to the greateſt Degree of Accuracy. 


A? Draught may be taken regularly, from a 


Drawing on tranſparent Paper, as fol- 
and lows. Take a Piece of Paper of the ſame Size 
es of with that of the Draught; rub one Side of it 
ami with ſome Powder of Black-lead, till it be well 
and 
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and equally blacked, ſo that a Finger, touching 
it, will hardly be tinged with the Blacking; 
then take the Print, and laying the Paper under. 
neath it with the black Side downwards upon 
another Piece of white Paper of the ſame Size, 
pin the three together, in two or three Places : 
Afterwards, take a Pin or Needle, ſomewhat] 
blunted at the Point, and trace it over the Out- 
lines of your Picture, which, with a little Preſ- 
ſing, will dire& the black Paper to impreſs the 
white, fo as to receive every Stroke you draw; 
this done, you may carefully correct what Er- 
rors you ſee with your black-lead Pencil, clean- 
ing the new-made Draughts ſlightly with the 
Crumb of ſtale Bread. 

2. As for the Draughts taken on Tiffany or 
Lawn, they are only to be laid on Paper, that is, 
ſuch as is drawn with Charcoal upon white, and 
that drawn with Chalk upon black or blue Pa- 
per ; and then, giving each of them a Knock or ; 
two with a Hammer, the Charcoal or the Chalk | 
will fall through them upon the Papers directly 
in the Lines they were drawn, and give you the 5 
true Repreſentation of the Object drawn from 
the Life, in white Lines upon the black Paper, | 
and in black Lines upon the white. 


Then ſtrengthen theſe Shadows of Drewings 
with your black-lead Pencil; Chalk, br red Oker, 
upon the Pieces of Paper, where they made the 
Marks; for otherwiſe the Lines will eaſily be rub- WF) 
bed out: But it muft be obſerved, that this A- ) 
mendment | 1s to be made ſoon after the Lines, be- 

caul 
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auſe thoſe tender draughts will quickly vaniſh, 
Care is not taken to ſtrenghten them immedi- 
tely. You are to begin this operation at the 
zottom of the Drawing. 


3. Another Way is, by taking a thin Piece of 
P,per, and holding it againſt a Glaſs-Window, 
articularly a ſafhed one, becauſe the Interrupti- 
n of the Lead in the ſmaller glazed Windows, 
vill hinder Part of the Proſpect; then draw what 
ou ſee from the Glaſs, and afterwards the black- 
cad Paper is to be uſed as directed before. 


n.4. There is another Way ſtill which may be 
ore eaſy to the Hand or Arm of a Perſon not 
P ccuſtomed to drawing upon a Paper or Lawn 
or laced upright, which is by the Uſe of a Ca- 
Wnera obſcura, tho? to help the Hand one may 
Wold a Baguette, or ſuch a Stick in the left Hand 
s the Oil-Painters uſe to reſt. the right Hand 
pon; or have ſome other Reſt made for the 
Wight Hand, as may be eaſily ſcrewed up and 
own at Pleaſure. But there is this Difference 
Will between drawing a Piece of Perſpective, or 
ew on a tranſparent Paper or Lawn placed 
pright againſt any Object, and drawing by the 
amera obſcura, that ſuch a Piece will take in 
ore of the View or Object from a greater Di- 
ance than the Camera obſcura will: However 
he portable Camera obfcura will, at firſt, be ve- 
ry eaſy to the Arm of a Beginner, by Reaſon the 
bjects appear on an horizontal Plane, ſuch as a 

Table, 
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Table, and the Hand having a proper Reſt, will erſc 
more eaſily follow the Line repreſented on the et 
Plane with greater ExaQtneſs. ill 


The Camera obſcura is a Machine or Apara- ath: 


tus wherein the Images of external Objeds A 
are repreſented diſtinaly, and in their genuine yo 
Colours, either in an inverted or ere& Situation. 
This Machine may be made as follows: Darken 
a Chamber, one of whoſe Windows looks into 
a Place ſet with a Variety of Objects; leavingf 
only one little Aperture open in the Window.l | 
Ir this Aperture fit a Lens, either a plane con- 
vex one, or one convex on both Sides, ſo ail 
to be the Portion of a large Sphere. At a duel 
Diſtance, to be determined by Experience, 
ſpread a Paper or white Cloth on the Wall, 
unleſs the Wall itſelf be whitened ſo as to ſerveli 
the Purpoſe : And on this the Images of the de · 

ſired Objects will be delineated invertedly. 


In this Caſe, it is not more difficult to draw, bs 
or rather copy, the Objects, though they are 
reverſed, than to draw or copy ſeveral Thing 
which we ſee upright on the Frames of tranſpareni 
Paper, Lawn, or Tiffany; for to trace Lines 
will be as eaſily done one Way as the other; and 
though the Objects falling on the Paper or Cloth} 
will, while you are drawing them, be reverſed, 
it is but turning the Paper or Cloth upſide down, 
when they are done, and the Drawing will be 
right to the Eye. But to obviate this Difficulty, 
let the Paper, or what is to receive the Objects, 
be placed againſt the Back of a Chair, and let 3 
Perſos 
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erſon look on the ſeveral Objects repreſented 
ereon over the Back of the Chair, and this 
ill ſet them right to the Eye. Or, if you would 
ather have the Images appear erect, it may be 
one either by means of a concave Lens, or by 
eceiving the Image on a planeSpeculum inclined 
o the Horizon under an Angle 452, or by means 
ff two Lenſes included in a Draw-tube inſtead 
f one. 
It is to be obſerved, that if the Aperture does 
Wot exceed the bigneſs of a Pea, the Objects 
ill be repreſented thereon, even though there 
e no Lens at all. To render the Images clear 
Dad diſtinct, it is neceſſary that the Objects be 
„ luminated by tthe Sun; and they will be ſtill 
" brighter if the SpeQator firſt ſtay a quarter of 
vel n hour in the Dark. 
le. Care muſt be, likewiſe, taken that no Light 
W ſcape through any Chinks, and that the Wall 
e not too much illuminated. Farther the great- 
r Diſtance there is between the Aperture and 
Whe Wall, the larger and more diſtin will the 
mages be; but the Rays becoming thus too 
uch dilated, the Brightneſs of the Image is 
eakened, till at length it becomes inſenſible. 


but the portable Camera obſcura is more proper 
or Beginners, as being more eaſy for their Arm; 


deſides, the ObjeQs appearing on an horizontal 
Plane may, of courſe, be drawn with greater 
xactneſs. | 
The ConſtruQtion of a portable Camera obſcura 

nay be as follows; Provide a wooden Cheſt, in the 
Middle 
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Middle of which raiſe a little Turret either round 
or ſquare, open towards the Object. Behind thi 
Aperture incline a little plane Mirror, to anAng| 
of 45 which will reflect the Rays upon a Le 
Convex on both Sides, included in a Tube. A 


the End of the Focus of the Lens, place a Tabl ] 
covered with a white Paper to receive the Image Men 
and laſtly, make an oblong Aperture to look i] 
through. By means of this Machine the Image hi 
will be exhibited perfectly like their Objects, 
each cloathed in their different Colours, whereby] ing 
any Perſon unacquainted with deſigning or drau. co 


ing, will be able to delineate any Thing to theſ 
greateſt Degree of Accuracy and Juſtneſs ; and 
thoſe even well verſed in Painting will find manyſ} 
Hints by it to perfe& them in their Art. 


5. Thus far we have ſhewn how any Perſonfi 
may copy a Draught; Print or Piece of Painting 
or even make an exact Repreſentation from the, 
Life : But we ſhall yet add two other Methods, 
both eaſy and entertaining, not hitherto menti- 
oned, for taking off Draughts or Drawings, 
which are as follow. Prick with a Pin the Out- 
lines of the Print or Draught you deſign to co- 
Py, and then laying the ſame on a Sheet of Paper, 
take a Powder-puff or Tuft of Cotton, dipping 
it now and then in Charcoat Duſt, and beat it 
over the pricked Lines through the Picture, by 
which means you ſhall have full Direction, 
marked on your Cloth or Paper ſufficient to 
finiſh a juſt Drawing. 

6. The other way is, by making ſuch an Im- Þ! 

preſſion 
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rrefſion from the Print as ſhall give a juſt Copy 
f it; and it isof greatUſe when we want to carry 
very Stroke of the Engraver along with us, 
hich Method, if you are very careful, will in- 
deed but very little ſully the Print. | 


For this End, take ſome white or green Soap, 
which mix with ſuch a Quantity of Water, as 
ill bring it to the Conſiſtence of a Jelly; with 
his Mixture rub the Print, and with a wet 
Sponge gently wet the Paper deſigned for receiv- 
Ing the Impreſſion ; then laying it on the Print, 
cover all with two or three other Pieces of 
Wdry Paper, and rub it very hard all over with 
any Thing that is ſmooth and poliſhed ; and 
thus the wetted Paper will have upon it the Re- 
verſe of the Print you rubbed it upon, with 
every diſtinct Line in the Original, if you have 
been careful to rub it equally. 


| CHAP. XIV. 

SECRETs for copying of Drawing, &c. conti- 
nued ; alſo for taking off Medals, &c. various 
Ways, with ſeveral other curious PRECEPTS 
fer the Uſe of Painters, Statuaries, Foun- 
ders, &c. 

I. To take a Drawing with FixED INK. 

| AKE a thin Sheet of Paper, and rub it all 

over with freſh Butter, as equally as poſ- 

ſible ; then dry it well by the Fire, and rub the 

Butter Side with either Carmine, Lamp-black, 

o M8 Black-lead Powder, or blue Bice finely ground, 

till it is all equally coloured; taking care in rub- 
bing on any 0: thoſe, that the Colour will not 

1 bad” | come 
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come off by a very flight Touch of the Finger 
Then lay the coloured Side of this batters 
Paper upon a Piece of clean Paper, and lay the 
Print you deſign to copy upon the buttered 
Paper; afterwards with a fine Pin, or a Needle 
blunted a little at the Point, trace the Out-lines 
of the Drawing carefully, by which Means you 

will have a good Copy of it upon your white 
Paper; which may be touched afterwards with 
Crayons, or the like Colour. 


II. To take the Impreſſion of a Print with Red-Ink.ſ 

Mix ſome Vermillion finely ground with Lin- 
ſeed-Oil, but not ſo much, but what it ſhall ill 
be liquid enough to run or flow in a Pen. With 
this trace the Lines of your Print; and then with 


a Sponge dipt in Water, wet the Backſide of the x: 
Print, and turn the printed Side down upon a Heb 


Piece of white Paper, ſo as to lie ſmooth : then 

lay over that a Piece of dry Paper, and preſs it V 

hard in every Part; and the lower white Paper 

will receive the Impreſſion. But if you have 21 

Linen Preſs, it is better to put your Papers 

between two of the Leaves, and ſcrew the Preſs w 

as tight as you can, by which Means you will 

have a fine Impreſſion. 

III. 7 o take Draughts, Writings, &c. with Ned 
red Loost Ink. 

Take ſome Vermillion finely ground, and mix p: 
it with fair Water in a Gallipot with ſome Cotton 
in it, ſo as that it may run very freely in the Pen: 
With this Mixture draw over all the Strokes of 
your Print, imitating both the finer and ſtronger 

Lines 
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Lines; then with a Sponge dipt in Gum-water 
et a Piece of clean white Paper, and while it 
s wet, turn the Print upon it; and preſſing it 
ell take off the Print, and you will find all the 
Strokes remain on the clean Paper; and as ſoon 
as it is dry the Vermillion will be fixed to it. 


This Sort of Ink has been uſed frequently in 
riting any Thing deſigned to be engraved ; for 
by turning the writing Side of the Paper down 
upon a Copper-plate covered with Bees-wax and 
hite Ground, rubbing it very equally, the Im- 


f ; preſſion will be upon the Wax. 


IV. Tating Draughts with blue Looss Ink. 
You may likewiſe make ſuch a Sort of Ink 


Vith blue Bice and common Water as will run 
very finely in a Pen, and ſerve for the ſame Uſe 
Was the former Ink. 


BY 7 te off a Drawing in a ſtanding Rev 


CoLouR by tracing. 


Take Vermillion finely ground, and mixing 
it with a little freſh Butter, rub a clean Sheet 
of Paper on one Side with this Mixture, fo that 
it may bear a ſlight Touch of the Finger with- 
out leaving the Paper ; then laying the colour- 
ed Side of this Paper upon a clean Sheet, lay 
your Print upon the other Side of the coloured 
Paper ; and then trace every Line you think 
proper, as already directed in tracing a Draught 
with fixed Ink: But be ſure to pin the three Pa- 
pers together at the Corners, to prevent their 


ſlipping, 
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Nipping, which would inevitably ſpoil you 
Work. This Impreſſion made by tracing wil 
hold without rubbing or preſſing the Paper, 
The Quillsofa Swallow after they are thorough 


lydry, are very good for tracing. 

By mixing Carmine with ſome freſh Butter 
and colouring a Paper with it in the. ſame Man 
ner, you will obtain a more beautiful Colour 
and by colouring a Paper, in like Manner, with 
blue Bice and Butter, you may have the Drau 
ing blue 


VI. To take the natural or lively Shape of an 
HERB or TREE. 


Firſt, take the Leaf you would copy, an 
gently rub the Veins on the Back-ſide of it wii 
a Piece of Ivory, or ſome ſuch like Matter; fo : 
to bruiſe them a little; afterwards wet the ſand 
Side gently with Linſeed-Oil; and then pres | 
hard upon a Piece of white Paper; and you ſhal 
have the perfect Figure of the Leaf, with ever 
Vein init juſtly expreſſed : This Impreſſion being 

afterwards coloured will ſeem truly natural, ang 
may be uſeful to ſuch as would remember Plant 


VII. Another Way of painting the LEAves 6 
Plants, ſo that the Impreſſi ian ſhall appear t 
Black as if it had been done in a Printing Preſs 
7s as follows - 
When the Leaf is dry, take ſuch a Ball as the 
Preſs- men uſe for blackening the Types, and rub- 
bing it equally over with Printer's Ink, ſtrike | 


gently four or five Times on the Back of tbe 
Leaf, 
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| the Veins are blacked with the Ink; then lay- 
g the Leaf on a flat Board or the like, with the 
Backſide upwards, put a Piece of white Paper 
ell moiſtened on the Leaf; and preſſing it pret- 
hard, but not ſo as to bruiſe the Fibres, you 
ill have a fine Impreſſion. 


But this may be done to till greater Advan- 
age, by Means of a Piece of Wood in the Form 
f a Cylinder, about a Foot long, and an Inch 
nd a half Diameter, the middle Part, about fix 
reight Inches long, being covered with a wool- 
n Cloth rolled three or four times round it. 
ith this Cylinder roll the Paper over the Leaf, 
ur or five times backwards and forwards, and 
Jou will have a curious Impreſſion. 


an 


But where Printer's Ink is not conveniently 
dme at, the following Method may be made uſe 
f. Rub the back of the Leaf, as before di- 
ed, with burnt Linſeed-oil: Then, ſtrewing 
me Powder of black Lead, or for want of that, 
dme Charcoal, or ſmall Coal-duſt, or the Powder 
f burnt Cork, upon a ſmooth Board, ſo as 
qually to cover it; ſtroke the Powder gently 
ver ; and oiling the Backſide of the Leaf, put 
upon the Board ; and then laying the white 
Paper upon the Back of the Leaf, preſs or roll 
, as before. 


; thi 
ke Ik none of theſe Ingredients are conveniently _ 
ad, take Vermilion, and mixing it with freſh - 
butter to the Conſiſtence of Printer's Ink, cover 
C your 


zeal, 


Back of the Leaf is the proper Side to make th N 


and then theſe fine Fibres are ſunk between the 


VIII. To take off the LEAVES of PLAN Ts 


at laſt are imperfect: but the following W. 
which is communicated by a Gentleman fro 
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your Printing-ball with it; daub it over the brall 
of the Leaf, ad take your Impreſſion as before. 


Where Vermilion is uſed, Bice may alſo be 
made uſe of, either with Butter or Oil, by gFind. 
ing blue Bice with ſome burnt Linſeed oil, art 
uſing it as before: Thus, you may have a fir 
red or blue Ink proper for Impreſſions of this Sor 
but the blue is preferable in colouring Leaves 
becauſe it is an agreeable Colour for the gre 
Hort. 


ky bu A wn, + wp. K ma 
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Tt may be obſerved, that the Reaſon why til 


Impreſſion from, is becauſe the Ribs or Veſſe 
riſe on that Side above the fleſhy Part of it; af 
therefore being coloured with any of thoſe Ink 
they are the fitteſt to give an Impreſſion, when 
as in the Foreſide of the Leaf, the fleſhy Parts ri 


Plaſter of Paris, ſo as that they may afiu 
auvards be cafi in Metal. 


Thoſe Perſons who caſt in Metal have fr 
une occaſion to uſe Leaves of ſeveral Son 
in order to embelliſh their Work; theſe are g 
nerally made from Models done by the Har 
which take up a great deal of Time, and ev: 


Tah, is greatly preferable, and much eaſier. | 


So! 
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Boon after you have cropped the Leaf you de- 
ſire to take an Impreſſion from, lay it between 
the Leaves of a Book, till once it ſhall lie flat; 
then, upon a ſmooth Board with a ſtrong Gum- 
water, made of Gum-arabic, fix the foreſide or 
front of the Leaf to the Board; when this is 
done, raiſe round it a little Wall of coarſe Paſte, 
half an Inch high; or, if you can conveniently, 
ſurround your Piece of Wood with Paſte-board, 

or Card-paper, ſo cloſe as that it ſhall hold a 
Liquid for ſome time; then oil the back of your 
Leaf, as directed below in the Method for caſt- 
ing of Medals; and pour on Water and Plaſter 
of Paris as is there directed, which, when it is 
dry, will give you an exact Apes of every 
Vein of the Leaf, and from which you may ea- 
ſily make a Mould to caſt in as you fancy. 


IX. An expeditious Method of taking the Impreſ- 
fron of any BUTTERFLY, in all its Colours. 


Having taken a Butterfly, kill it without ſpoil- 
ing the Wings, which contrive to ſpread as regu- 
larly as poſſible in a flying poſition; then, with 
a ſmall Bruſh or Pencil, taking a Piece of white 
Paper, waſh part of it with Gum-water, a little 
thicker than ordinary, ſo that it may eaſily dry; 
afterwards laying your Butterfly on the Paper, 
cut off the Body cloſe to the Wings, and throw- 
ing it away, lay the Paper on a ſmooth Board, 
with the Fly upwards; and laying another Paper 
over that, put the whole Preparation into a 
Screw- preſs, and ſcrew it down very hard, or 
otherwiſe preſs it, letting it remain under the 
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Preſſure for the Space of an Hour. Afterward; 
tike off the Wings of the Butterfly, and you 
will find a perfe& Impreſſion of them, with all 
their various Colours marked diſtinctiy, remain 
upon the Paper. When this is done draw be- 
tween the Wings of your Impreſſion the Body 
of the Butterfly, and colour your N of 9 | 
Body after the Lite. 


f 


X. To take off the Impreſſion of Mep Ats. 


This may be of Uſe to ſuch as would preſerve g 
to themſelves good Specimens of fine Draught 
of curious Medals, eſpecially as it is eaſily exe 
cuted, and but a trifling Expence. : 


One Way is as follows. Take Iſinglaſs, ani 
breaking it in Pieces, diſſolve as much of it as 
neceſſary over the Fire in a Quantity of WateM 
ſufficient only to cover it, taking care to keep i 
ſtirring till the whole is diſſolved. This done 
with a Hair Bruſh, ſtroke ſome of the Glue ove 
the Medals whoſe Impreſſion you would take, 
after placing them as horizontally as yon can, 
and when you have covered them perfectly al 
over, let them lie till the Glue is hardened ; and 
afterward, with the Point of a Pin, or Needle, 
raiſe the Edge of the Glue from each Medal, 
and the whole Impreſſion of the Medals in Glue 
will fly off as hard as a Horn, with all the fic 
Sharpneſs of the Medal as it was ſtruck. 


This Glue may be made of whatever Colou 


you pleaſe, by mixing the Colour in the Wate! 
the 
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he Glue is boiled in. The Impreſſion muſt be 
{ried immediately, but very regular, and not in a 
hot Sun, nor in any damp Place. 


If you uſe Iſinglaſs without any Colour mixed 
with the Water, you may, as ſoon as you take 
Ihe Impreſſtons from the Medals, breathe gently 
Jon the concave Side of them, and then lay them 
Yupon the thickeſt Sort of Leaf-gold, which wall 
Wick to them; and by ſhining through the Iſing- 

glaſs, will appear like a Gold Medal: But if we 
Al would imitate a Copper - medal, we ſhould mix 


Carmine with the Water that we diſſolve our 
Iſinglaſs in. 


. Although Water may do very well for dif- 
: ſolving the Iſinglaſs in for this Purpoſe, yet 
Brandy, or Spirits of Wine, will give the Glue 
p much greater ſtrength, fo as not to be ſubject 
"ney to ſoften in a damp Air. 


ake, XI. To take the Impreſſion of large M DATs. 


Firſt rub the Medals gently over with a Tuft 
5 of fine Cotton moiſtened or greaſed with Sweet- 
oil; then having ſome melted Brimſtone, enough 
to cover the Medal half an Inch thick, put a 
Hoop of Card- paper round the Edge of it, and 
pour the melted Brimſtone on it, but not too hot; 
35 foon as it is fixed and hardened, take off the 
Hoop of Paper, and the Impreſſion on the Brim- 
ſtone will come clean from the Medal, which 
will ſerve for a ſharp and correct Mould where- 
in you may caſt another with Plaſter of Paris- 
C 3 But 
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V But Brimſtone ſhould-not be uſed on Silver-me. 
dals,, becauſe it will effectually change their 
Colour. Therefore, to take Silver-medals off, 
bind them round, after oiling them, with 4 
Hoop of ſome ſtiff Paper, as before, and mix. 
ing a little Plaſter of Paris with Water, fill the 
Hoop with it; then immediately fill the Caſe 
in a ſprinkling Manner with the ſame Plaſter, 
till it hardens; and when it turns dry, take it t 
off from the Medals. But from thoſe Moulds m 
caſt in Brimſtone that are concave, you muſt Bl te: 
again caſt ſuch Medals in Plaſter of Paris, and Mur 
they will be convex, oiling the Mould and Wl v 
uſing the Plaſter of Paris as before. By this 
Method you may take off any Model or fine 
Baſs-relief with great exaCtneſs, even ſo as to bi 
form Models from them in any ſort of Medals. 


XII. Another Way of taking off Mears is at 
follows. 


Procure ſome thin Pieces of Lead, and plac- 
ing the Medal horizontally on the top of a firm 
Poſt, or any ſteady Place; lay a Piece of harder 
Metal flat over the Lead; and place a Piece of 
a round turned Stick over that, ſuch as is uſed in 
the Staff of a Houſe-bruſh; ſaw off about five 
or fix Inches in Length; and holding that tight 
with the left Hand, on the Lead and flat Piece 
of Metal, ſtrike the top of the Stick a ſmart 
Blow with a large Hammer, and it will give the 
Lead a perfect Impreſſion of the Image of the 
Metal. But this muſt be done by one ſingle 
Blow to render the Impreſſion perfect. 


XIII. 
XII 
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XIII. Parious Ways of taking off Mev aus. 


Take the Shavings of Paper, and boiling them 
ill they are tender, pound them well in a Mor- 
tar, ſo as to reduce them into- a Paſte : then 


Wboil them again in Spring-water with a little 


Gum-arabic : Let this Mixture ſtand ſome time 
toſettle : then pour off the Water, ſtraining it 
through a Sieve or Linen-cloth and the re- 
maining Part of this Mixture will be an excel» 
lent Ingredient either to preſs into a Mould, or 
upon any Medal ; for when the Paſte is dry, it 
will come off very ſharp. 


Some Medals that are under-wrought cannot 
be taken off this Way ; therefore, in ſuch Caſe 
you ſhould take common Glue, and melting it, 
fix a Hoop of Paſte-board, Sc. round the Edge 
of the Medal, and pour on the Glue hot; the 
Medal having been firſt oiled with a Tuft of 
greaſed Cotton. | 


When the Glue is dry and hard, take off the 
Hoop, and the Glue will fly off from the Edges ; 
and it will, as being ſubject to bend and give 
way, which the Things formerly mentioned are 
not, come very eaſy off. But the Glue ought 
to be made ſtrong, and ſhould be poured on one 
third Part 5 an Inch thick. 


When an i 770 has been taken by this 
Means, you muſt then hoop your Mould of Glue 
with either Card- paper or Paſte- board, as before 
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directed, taking Care to oil it ſo that no Bubble: 
or Bliſtzrs may be ſeen; then you mnſt caſt your 
Plaſter of Paris in it, and you will obtain, by 
theſe means, a good Copy of the Medal. When 
this is dry, the Glue will fly off, or may be bro- 
ken off, and there will remain a good Pattern to 
caſt from. 


Alſo, a Putty may be made of Linſeed-oil and 
fine-ground Starch, which being well worked 
together into a paſte, will take a good Impreſſi- 
on from any Medal. By means of theſe Moulds 8 
you may caſt good Medals of Bees. wax; but 
they will come off much.ſharper if the Mould be 
in Brimſtone, than if it be in Plaſter of Paris. But 
then your Wax ſhould de as well blanched or 
whitened as if it was uſed for Wax-candles; how-M 
ever, it will be neceſſary to greaſe the Mould M 
before the Wax is poured in; and though white 

Wax is here recommended, yet it will not be 
| beſt that the Copy of the Medal be white, 
becauſe the darker Colours ſhew the Medal 
much better. 


If you would have your Copy of a red Colour, 
mix Vermilion with the Wax, while it is melt- 
ing; and if you would have it blue, put in Stone- 
blue well beaten or ground, into the melted Wax. 


As ſoon as the Wax- medals are cold enough to 
take off, you ſhould lay ſome Leaf-gold upon them, 
preſſing it down gently with a piece of Cotton, 
without rubbing it backwards or forwards ;. and 
that will gild your Medal. When you eaſtMedals 
in 


it 
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n Plaſter of Paris, to make them look like Steel 
r Metal, rub them over with a Tuſt of Cotton 
ightly greaſed with Oil: then ſtrewing over them 
ome Powder of black Lead, rub them well 
with ſuch a Bruſh as is uſed for the Teeth, till 
he whole is equally covered, and this will give 
hem a fine Metal-gloſs. You may make theſe 
edals in Plaſter of Paris look like Box, by boil- 
g them in Linſeed-cil; and this will harden 
Whem to ſuch a degree as to bear the Bruſh to 
lean them when they turn foul, or dirty. If 
ou would have theſe Medals look of a yellow 
WC olour, boil x little Pearl-afhes in a Pint of Wa- 


ut? 
aq Wer, till it makes a ſtrong Lixivium ; then put in 
+ alf a quarter of a Pint of French-berries : Boil 


Whis till the Liquor is of a ſtrong yellow, and uſe 
Wt with your Plaſter of Paris inſtead of common 
Water. 


If you would have the Medals look green, the 
Wine, tranſparent Gumof Verdigreaſe mixed with 
Ihe Plaſter of Paris, will give them that Colour; 
Ind for a Silver-colour, Leaf-ſilver or Tin-foil 
ay be uſed in the ſame Manner as the Leaf- 
zold for the Gold-colour : for the Copper-co- 
dur, German Leaf-copper may be uſed. 


XIV. Totake off Impreſſions in Plaſter of Paris 
from CoPPER-PLATES. 


Oil the Plates a little, and binding them about, 
ither with Card or other Paſte-board Paper, 
our on them ſome of the fineſt Plaſter of Paris 
nd Water ; and finiſhing the Work with Plaſter 
C5 till 
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have a purpliſh Caſt, uſe a thin Cake on the ſhe 
dy Side, ſuffering the Colour only to ſhine 2 
little into the Light, which will give a Luftre 
on the Whites; and if a greeniſh Caſt ſhoull iſ 
be there, uſe a very faint Colour of the Sap-iM 
green; or in Proportion of the Spa- green mix- 
ed with the Verdigreaſe- green. 


All theſe Colours mentioned for ſhading the 
Whites may be found in the following Direc- 
tions.. 


BET ES Ep 


CHAP. II. 
Wurrzs for Painting in. Miniature: 


. beſt White ſold for painting in Wa 
ter-Colours is Flake white: this is bet-M 
ter than white Lead ground, and if it be ꝑure, far 
exceeds it in Beauty; becauſe the white Lead'is 
apt to turn. blackiſh, eſpecially if it be uſed. in: 
hard Water. 


2. But fome recommend a White made of 
Pearl and Oyſter-ſhells reduced into an impal. 
pable Powder, ſo ſoft as to feel like Grounds of 
Starch, or Hair powder : this is by ſome called 
Fearl- white, and will mix well with any Colour. 

But if you uſe white Lead, firſt rectify it with 
White-wine Vinegar, which cauſing a Fermen- 
tation, the White will ſoon ſettle; after which 
pour off the Vinegar, and waſh the White with 
common Water. The Method of waſhing it's 

thus, 
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nus. Put the Powder into a Glaſs of Water; 
Wir it about, and preſently pour off the Water, 
hile it is white, into ſome other clean Glaſs, or 
WVcſſcl : then letting it ſettle, pour off the Wa- 
ier from it, and you will have an excellent 
ix-ME White, to which when it is ſettled, you are to 
put as much Gum-water as is neceſſary to give it 
a Glaze. 


It is obſervable that white Lead will turn 
; black, if mixed with Water that comes from. 
iron or Clay; that is, in the Space of a Month 
or two, you may perceive that thoſe places where 
YG it lies thickeſt tinged with black; and if it be 
mixed with any other Colour, it will ſoon 
change, or alter it. 


3. Some recommend the Powder of Egg-ſhells 
Jof the brighteſt Colour, and well cleaned and 
waſhed, as very good to be ground with Gum- 
water; or you may put a twentieth Part of clean 
white Sugar candied to grind with it in Water: 
it muſt be ground as fine as poſſible ;, that is, to 
the State of an impalpable Powder; and them 
uſe it. Some ſay it is better if rectified Spirit of 
Wine be poured on it, which will clear it from 
any Droſs that may be in it: this, it is proba» 
ble, muſt be poured: off, when the Spirit of 
Wine has done its Work ; and then the Parts 
left. behind muſt be mixed with Gum. water 
again. 


But it has. been found by experience that Egg- 
ſhell Powder is of very great Service, as a 
White, in Water-colours, and that itſelf and the 

Oyſter 
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Oyſter-ſhell Powders, well rectiſied and mixed 
with the White of an Egg well beaten, will 
make an extraordinary Mixture in other Co- 
lours, and will correct them from changing or 
altering their Qualities. 


4. As to a White for illuminating of Prints 
the clear White of the Paper is to be left unco- 
loured, and if it happens that the Paper is apt to 
fink, or to ſpread any Water-colour that is laid 
upon it more than is neceſſary ; then the way to 
correct it is as follows. Fix the Paper in ſuch a 
Station as it may only receive the Colour you 
lay on to glaze, juſt as far as you deſigned it ; 1 7 
then take ſome Starch boiled and prepared in 
Water, of a middle Strength, and with a large 
Painting-bruſh, ſtroke it over the Back of the 
Print ; and after it has been well dried in the 
Air, or Sun, put the Print in a Book with a 
Weight upon it, to take out the Crumplings 
which it may receive by wetting of it , and thus 
will any Print be rendered fit to receive Water- 
colours, which will be prevented from running 
further than one would have them. 


s. Afine White for Water-colours is made by 
diſſolving Filings of fine Silver or Silver-leaf in 
Aqua-fortis ; then evaporating the Aqua- fortis 
till it looks like Cryſtals in che Bottom of the 
Glaſs: Decant the other Part of the Aqua fortis, 
and waſh the Silver five or ſix times in common 
Water, till it is freed from the Aqua-fortis 
which may be known by taſting it; then dry it 
| | for 
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for Uſe. It muſt be uſed with Gum water, and 
a little Water of Sugar-candy. 


6. An incomparable, fine white Lead colour is. 
made by grinding choice white Lead well upon 
a Porphery with Vinegar, ſo that it turns black- 
iſh: Then take a Pot full of Water, and waſh- 
ing the white Lead in it very well, let it ſettle . 
and pouring off the Water, grind it again with 
Vinegar; repeat this once or twice more; and 
you will havg an excellent White both for Wa- 
ter-colours and painting in Oil. 


7. To make a good White for the Ground, for- 
Water, or Oil-colours, proper in Miniature. 


TakeaPound of Glover's-clippings, put them 
ſome time to ſteep in Water: Then boiling 
them in a Kettle, with twelve Quarts of Water 
till it ſinks to two, ſtrain it through a Linen-cloth: 
into a new earthen Pan: this is called Glove. ' 
glue, or Size, and to know whether it be ſtrong, 
enough, it is only neceſſary to try, when it is 
cold, and has got its Conſiſtence, whether it be 
ſtiff and firm under the Hand. 


The Glue being made, take white Chalk, and 
reducing it to Powder, and melting the Glue, 
while it is hot, put ſuch a quantity of White in 
it, as to make it as thick as Pap: then leaving it 
to ſteep for a quarter of an Hour, ſtir it about 
with a Briſtle · bruſh. 


Then taking ſome of this White put more 
Glue toit, in order to make it brighter ; for the 
firſt 
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firſt or ſecond Lay : this muſt be applied by beat. 
ing with the end of the Bruſh. Mind that you 
let every Lay dry well before you put on ano- 
ther. If it is Wood you work on, you muſt put 
on a Dozen; but if it is thick Paper, fix or ſe- 
ven are ſufficient. 


This done, take Water, and dipping a ſoft 
_ Bruſhin it, and draining it with your Fingers, 
rub the Work with it, in order to render it the 
ſmoother. When your Bruſh is full of White, 
you muſt waſh it again ; and alſo change the 
Water when it is too white. You may likewiſe 
ſometimes make uſe of a wet Linen-rag inſtead 
of a Bruſh. Your Work being very even, let 
it dry, and when it is fo, rub it with Shave 
graſs, or a bit of new Linen-cloth, to make it 


ſoft and free.. 


—— 


CH A N. 
Of YELLOw. 


x, HERE are ſome Objects which have 

the appearance of Gold ſhining through 
the Colours of Green, Red, or Blue, ſuch as 
ſome ſort of Flies and Beetles, and the Cantha- 
rides. 'This golden Tranſparency is very, well 
imitated by laying ſome Gold-leat on the ſhaded 
Part of the Drawing, giving in a little to the 
light Side of the Print. The way of laying on 
the Gold-leaf, is by waſhing the Part where the 


Gold is to be with ſtrong Gum-water, and, when 
i 
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is fomewhat dry, by laying on the Gold as 
ogth and even as poſſible ; preſſing it down 
oſe with Cotton. But in doing this, care muſt 
> taken that, in laying on the Gum- water, you 
o not exceed the Limits you would have the 
old appear to ſhine. In this caſe the Gold is 
ſhine only through tke tranſparent Colour 
hich is to be laid on. 


It muſt be obſerved, that the Gold-leaf will 
ot receive Water-colours regularly, and for that 
Reaſon it mult be ſtroked over with a little thin 
Liquor of Ox-gall in a painting Bruſh of Camel's 
Hair, by which means it will receive any Colour 
at you have a mind to paint upon it, and will 
old it. The Greens may be firſt the Verdi- 
FPreaſe- green, or Sap-green (which Colours ſhall 
Pe deſcribed in their Places ;) the Reds may be 
ake or Carmine; the Purples, Lake and fine 
Indigo, or Carmine and Indigo; and for the 
Blues, Indigo on the dark ſide, and on the light 
little ſtroke of Ultramarine-blue, juſt to ſhine 
nto the Light, which will have an admirable 
effect. 


2. There may be found upon Roſe- trees, in 
une and Fuly, a kind of Beelle of a gold and 
green Colour, which may ferve for a Direction 
n this kind gf Painting. But if Gold itſelf be 
ſed, it wilt be beſt to poliſh it, which may be 
lone in the following manner. 


There may be ſeen in ſome Manuſcripts fine 


golden Letters. which riſe above the Surface of 
BE th 
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the Vellum or Paper: the Compoſition that 
raiſes them thus is ſaid to be made up of Vermi. 
lion and the white of an Egg, whiſked or beat. 
en up to the Conſiſtence of an Oil, and worked 
together like a kind of Paſte, and with a Stam 
fixed to the Vellum or Paper with Gum: arabic. 
On this Figure of a Letter wafh ſome ſtrong 
Gum-water with a Pencil of Camel's-Hair, ob. 


ferving that the Gum does not reach more tha f 
the Out-lines ; then lay on the Gold-leaf clo al 
with ſome Cotton, and being dried, rub it win. 
ſome dry Cotton; and then poliſh it with: 4 
Dog's-tooth : this will make it appear as if Hd 
was really caſt in Gold. if 

3. There is beſides this another way of work-Wif * 
ing in Gold, and that is performed by She 
gold, but then it muſt be pure Gold, and nao 
that brought from Germany, which turns greet ne 


in a few Days time. Before you uſe this Gold, 
cover the ſhady Parts with Vermilion ; and al? 
ter your Gold has been well rectified with Sp. 
rit of Wine, lay it on with Gum-water, which 
will readily mix with it; and when it is dry 
poliſh it with a Dog's Tooth. In laying on Gold, 
it will be beſt to leave the Lights without it 
becauſe it will make a much brighter Appeat- 
ance than if the Object was covered all over wit 
it. But if, by Accident, or otherwiſe, thin 
whole Piece happened to be covered with Goth 
there 1s no better way to ſet it off, than by trace 
ing over the ſhady Parts with Gall-ſtone, of 
what 18 much preferable, the Yellow made 0 
Frencb- 
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rench-berries, the Compoſition of which is 
cated of below : But it is the deepeſt that is to 
euſed in this way. A little Minium heightens 
very much. How the Minium is to be recti- 
ed may be learned among the Reds. Obſerve 
> poliſh the Gold before you uſe the Minium 


nit. 


After this Colour of the Gold, the Yellows 
all be treated of as they fall gradually in their 
trength, 


4. The firſt Yellow is a kind of Straw-colour, 
nd is made of Flour of Brimſtone, which of it- 
elf is fine enough to mix with Gum-water. 


5. A common way of illuminating Prints is 
y giving the Tincture of Gamboge for a Yel- 
ow ; and this may be of two or three Sorts, ei- 
her fainter or ſtronger ; the laſt to be a Shade 
o the firſt, and to be ſhaded with the Prepara- | 
lon of French-berries.. | 


6. Mr. Boyle ſays, that if the Roots of Bar- 
terries are cut and put into a Lixivium made 
trong with Water and Pearl-aſhes, there will 
de a fine Yellow produced from it: this having. 
deen ofted tried ſucceeded very well. 


7. He likewiſe propoſes another way for mak- 
ng a tranſparent Yellow, which is by boiling 
the Root of a Mulberry-tree, waſhed well from 
the Earth, in a ſtrong Lixivium of Pearl-aſhes 
and water; this will afford a yellowiſh Juice 

from which may be extracted a Tincture mack 
deeper than the former, 8. Yellow 
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8. Yellow Oker will likewiſe make anothey 
good pale Yellow, but it is a Colour rather d 
too muck Body for illuminating of Prints; ye 
being well ground with Gum-water, it is of ok 
after it has been well waſhed. 


9. The Plant Celandine will afford another 
good Yellow by infuſing it in Water and prel. 
ſing it gently, and then boiling the Liquor with 
alittle Alum. This Yellow will incline ſome. 
what to Green, 


10. But a Yellow which ſome prefer to the 
reſt, and may be uſed in ſeveral capacities d 
Lights, is one made of French-berries, and pre- 
pared as follows. Boil two Ounces of French- 
berries in a quart of Lixivium made of Pearl-aſh- 
es and Water, till the Liquor gives a fine ting: 
of yellow to a bit of Paper dipped in it; and then 
pour it off from the Berries; let the Liquor 
cool, and bottle it up for uſe. 


Then again, put a Pint of the ſame Lixivium 
to the Berries, and boil them till the Liquor 
as deep-coloured as Gall-ſtone, and this will be 
fit for the Shade of any ſort of Yellows you can 
uſe, This may be boiled till it produces a brown 
Colour; and will, with a little Ox-gall, ſerve [ 
to ſhade any Leaf-gold that is laid on Paper, and 
is much preferable to Gall-ſtone in imitating any No 
Gold-colour ; and it anſwers well upon a Tinc- 
ture of Gamboge, or ariy of the former Yellows. 
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11. Next to this may be reckoned the Tinctute 
| of 
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f Saffron in common Water only, which affords 
bright reddiſh Yellow, ſuch as would be re- 
quired for an Orange-colour, in covering the 
adowed Parts of a Print; and when Saffron is 
nfuſed in rectified Spirits of Wine, there is no- 
hing higher : but then it will fly, unleſs it be 
oaded with Gum-arabic. 


12. As for a deep Yellow, with à Body, Dutch 
Pink comes the neareſt of any to the forementi- 
ned ſtrong Yellow made of French-berries in 
point of Colour: but the Engliſh Pink, which 
s ſtill made of French-berries, is of a lighter 
ellow. 


13. Alſo, a good yellow Colour for illuminat- 
ng Prints may be extracted from the Roots of 


zinger; and with tranſparent Verdigriaſe it 
makes a fine Green. 


It is to be obſerved, that the Engliſh and Dutch 
yellow Pinks are made with French-berries 
ground to a fine Powder and boiled. 


— _ 


CHAP. IV. 
Of ORANGE Colours. 


N Orange colour for waſhing Prints is made 

by laying on a teint of Gamboge; and 
over that ſome Minium or red Lead waſhed, 
and rendered fine and fit tor uſe ; it not being 
fine enough to paint with as it is bought at the 


dhops ; and beſides it will change, or turn black 
in 
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in a few Weeks, if it be not refined; but bein 
well prepared, it will be very laſting and beau 
tiful. But this you muſt take notice of, that a 
Ounce will not produce above twenty Grainsd 
a good Colour to ftand the Teſt of Painter 
This Colour may be mixed with Gamboge upq 
a white Dutch Tile, to render it of the Tein Ce 
you would have it, either ſofter or ſtronger ; ge 
elſe the Gamboge may be glazed over, m. 
ſtrengthened with the Tincture of Saffron, which ©" 


will make it glare into a ſtrong Orange. V 
Wo 5 g * 
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of Mix Tun, the brighteſt ReD LEAPD; th 
Manner of preparing it. 


F H E Minium or red Lead is as heavy ar '< 


ſtrong a Colour as moſt we have; 20 /- 


prepared, is the moſt beautiful one, when it i *< 
well waſhed and cleanſed of its more weigii il 
Parts, which cauſe it to turn black, it 


Mr. Boyle directs the preparing, or cleanſins 
it in the following Manner. Put four Ounce 
of it ina Quart of Rain-water ; then ſtirring i 
pour off the Water immediately, and let it ſet 
tle to the bottom of every Cup or Glaſs you 
pour it into; then pouring off that Water in 1 
Day's time you will have the Colour dry, and 
as fine as can be deſired. Afterwards put a littl: 
 Gum-arabic into each Glaſs or Cup. and 9 
much Water as will moiſten each of them. 
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Any one of theſe may be afterwards uſed with 
Gum-water ; but if the Gum you put in at firſt 
make it ſtrong enough to glaze it, then you need 
only add to it common Water; and according 
as your Colour is leſs or more gummed, uſe leſs 
or more Gum-water ; for it is of itſelf a dead 
Colour. When you uſe this Colour, touch it 
gently on the Yellow above-mentioned that is 
made of the yellow Berries, into the light ſide, 
and if it wants a Shade, you may put a little 
Vermilion upon it ; but Vermilion is too hea- 
yy to paint with, when you would illuminate 
your Prints, becauſe it hides the Shades of the 
Engraving, though ſometimes they had better 
be hidden than appear ; ſome generally ſhade 
this Minium with Carmine, which gives it a 
fine effect, and renders it equal to the brighteſt 
red Flower that is to be ſeen; leaving till the 
Lights uncoloured, only daſhing a little way in- 
to the Lights with the Minium. 

When the Carmine has ſhaded the Minium, 
it may be ſhaded again with Lake in the ſtrong- 
eſt Part to bring it to a deeper red. 


es 
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CHAP VI. 
Of other Reps. 
I. Scarlet-Red. 


CARLET may be repreſented on a Plane 

with Minium a little mixed with Vermili- 
on ; butif you have occaſion to paint a Flower 
of a Scarlet Colour on a Print, let your Lights 
25 well as Shades be covered thin with Minium; 


and 
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and the ſhaded Parts glazed with Carmine, which 
will produce an admirable Scarlet, ſuch as is i 
the Flower Scarlet Martagon. ate 


Crimſon-Red. 

A Crimſon- colour is repreſented with Car. 
mine, but it is neceſlary that the Buyer be in- 
formed that there are ſeveral Sorts of it; ſome 
darker, and ſome much coarſer than others: 
therefore it ſhould never be bought by Candle. 
light, unleſs of a Perfon you can confide in, 
for between the beſt and the worſt there is ten 
Shillings an Ounce difference; nay indeed all the yh 


Money that an Ounce will coſt, becauſe bal 
Carmine will but ſpoil the Work. 


3. Next after Crimſon comes Lake, which iat 
of uſe in ſhading and heightening Carmine. But 
it muſt be obſerved that in laying of Carmine up- 
on a Print, you may touch your Lights only with 
ſuch a thin teint of it as can ſcarcely be obſerv- 
ed; laying it on ſtrong juſt on that Part of the 
Light which enters upon the Shade, and after- pe. 
wards laying ſome Lake on the ſtronger part ol 
the Shade. 

Lake is to be had in moſt Colour-ſhops ready 
prepared in Shells for Water-colours. 


To make a fine Lake, take half a Pound of 
good Braſil, and boiling it in three Pints of Lye 
made with the Aſhes of Vine-twigs till half the 
Lye be evaporated, let it ſettle, and then ſtrain 
it; which done, boil it again with freſh Braſil, a 
quarter of a Pound ; Cochineal, two Pounds, 
and Terra marita half an Ounce, ein 

op 
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f fair Water. Let this boil till it be half evapo- 
ated as before; then ſet it by to ſettle, and ſtrain 
t. But when you take it off the Fire, remem- 
ber to put in half an Ounce of calcined-Alum, 
educed to an impalpable Powder, and diſſolve 
t, by ſtirring it about with a Stick, adding a 
quarter of a Dram of Arſenic. 

In order to give it a Body, reduce two Cuttle- 
iſh-bones to a very fine Powder, and putting in 
the Powder, let it dry up at Leiſure. Then 
rrind it with a good quantity of fair Water in 
ich leave it to ſteep, and afterwards ſtrain it 
hrough a Cloth; and making it up into a few 
ablets, or Cakes, ſet it to dry on a Card, of 
paſte- board. If you would have this Lake red- 
der, add Lemon- Juice; and if you would make 
it deeper, add Oil of Tartar. FE: 
Another Lake may be made as follows. Boil 
Shavings or Shearings of Scarlet in a Lye of the 
\ſhes of burnt Tartar : this Lye having the Pro- 
perty of ſeparating the Dye from the Scarlet 
Shreds. When it has boiled enough, take it 
ff, and putting in Cochineal, powdered Maſtic, 
ind Roch-alum, boil the whole again, and while 
tis quite hot, ſtrain it two or three times through 
fine Bag ; the firſt time theBag muſt be ſqueez- 
d with two Sticks from the top to the bottom; 
hen the groſs Matter remaining being taken out 
ff the Bag, waſh it well. Aſter this paſs the Li- 
Juor you expreſſed with the Sticks through the 
bag again, and you will find a Paſte ſticking to 
be ſides of the Bag, which you may either ſpread 
„ D upon 
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upon a Paſte-board, or divide into ſmall Parcel; 
upon Paper, and ſet it aſide todry. 


To make Lake-colambine, ſteep half a Pound 
of the fineſt Brazil-wood of Fernambuca raſped 
in three Pints of the fineſt diſtilled Vinegar, for 
at leaſt a Month, the longer the better. After 
which ſeeth the whole in Balneo Mariæ, till it 
boils up three or four times; letting it ſettle for 
a Day or two. After this, prepare a fourth part 
of powdered Alum, and putting it in a clean 
earthen Pan, ſtrain the Liquor upon the Alum, 
and fo let it remain for a Day. Afterwards, 
heat the whole again till the Liquor ſimmer, 
and let it ſettle twenty-four Hours; then reduce 
two Cuttle-fiſh-bones into powder, and having 
warmed the Liquor, pour it upon them, and 
ſtir it about with a Stick till it be cold, and leave 
it again for twenty-four Hours before you ſtrain 
it. Remember that ãt muſt be firſt ſtrained upon 
the Alum, before it is poured upon the Cuttle- 
fiſh- bone. 


4. But a liquid Colour not much inferior to 
Carmine itſelf may be made of the Raſpings of 
Brazil- wood: this Colour is the tranfparent 
Crimſon, and is made as follows. Boil an Ounce 
of the Raſpings of Brazil-wood, fold at the dry 
Salter's and at ſome Colour-ſhops,. in twelve 
Ounces of pale ſtale Beer and a little Alum, till 
the Colour of the Liquor is as ſtrong as you 
pleaſe, which may be diſcovered by dipping s 
flip of white Paper into it. When this Colour i 
| | e 
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as you would have it, paſs'it when cooled into a 
Linen-cloth, and bottle it up for uſe, 


And if you would bring this Colour to a Body, 
take Ox-blood, and dry it till it can be reduced 
to a powder, which being done, mix it with the 
Liquor, and it will communicate a Colour to it 
little inferior to a middling Carmine : ſome ſay 
that the Blood of an Ox or Cow dried will make 
a good Body for any Colour. 

5. ACrimfon Colour, from Mr. Boyle. 

Take the Fruit of the Berry-bearing Spinach, 
which being preſled, will yield a beautiful red- 
coloured Juice; boil this, adding a fourth part 
of Alum to it ; then letting it cool, put it up for 
uſe, 

6. The red Beet-root baked with a little 
ſtrong Vinegar produces an elegant Red-colour 
equal to a Tincture of Carmine: then pour it on 
Alum, and it is fit for uſe, where Carmine 
ſhould be uſed in waſhing Prints: for it is a fine 
tranſparent red. 


7. Another Crimſon Colour for waſhing Prints, 
&c. is prepared as follows. 


Put thirty or forty Grains of bruiſed Cochi- 
neal into a Gallipot, with as many drops of Tar- 
tar-lye as will juſt wet it, and make it give forth 
its Colour; then immediately adding to this mix- 
ture half a Spoonful of Water, or more, if the 
Colour be ſtill too deep, you will have a delicate 
Purple-liquor or Tincture. Then taking a bit 
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of Alum, ſcrape very finely with a Knife a ſmal| 
quantity of it into the TinQure, and this will 
take away the Purple-colour, and make it a de- 
licate Tincture. Strain it through a fine Cloth 
into a clean Gallipot, and uſe it as ſoon as you 
can, becauſe this is a Colour that will always 
look exquiſitely fire, if it is ſoon made uſe of; 
but will decay if it ſtands long. 


8. Indian Red. 


Next to theſe is the Indian Red, which tho! 
it is a Colour of a Body, yet is uſeful for a black 
Ground for Flowers at a 3 when uſed 
with Gum-water, 


9. There is alſo an Earth brought from the Iſl: 
of Wight, which has been found to mix extreme) 
well with Gum-water, though being of à viſcou 
Nature, it requires leſs Gum than moſt other Co- 
lours; and as it is naturally fit for uſe without 
grinding, and is viſcous, ſo it will no doubt mii 
with Oil, as well as with Water. There is one 
thing very extraordinary in this Earth, which is, 
that if you rub a Deal-board with it, it will make 
the Board exactly of the Colour of Mahogony: 
wood, and ſtain it. ſo deep, and with ſo much 


frength, that it is hard to get i it out with waſhing 


CHAP. Vn. 
Of PURPLE, 


Fine tranſparent Purple may be made either 
redder, or nearer the blue, as you would 
have it, by boiling four Ounces of raſped Brazil 
AE | wood 
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wood in a Pint of ſtale Beer, with half an Ounce 
of Logwood, or Campeachy-wood, till the Liquor 
js heightened to the Colour you deſire, which 

may be known by dipping a piece of Paperin it. 
If you find it too red, put an Ounce of Logwodd to 
the Braſil- wood, which will make it much nearer 
to the Purple than the former; and by this method 
you may humour it to any degree of Purple, by put- 
ting in either more or leſs Log wood to the former 

Compoſition, and fixing the Colour with Alum. 
This will produce ſuch a clear Purple as no 
Mixture of ſolid Reds and Blues will do, and the 
Receipts have been for a long time kept ſecret 
It is ſaid, that the beſt purple Colour that can he: 
made may be compoſed between the Carmine and 
Indigo, to ſtrengthen which, on the red fide, you 
may add Lake between the lighter and darker 
part; and ſo Lake when it is uſed in the ſame 

way on the foregoing Purple, or the liquid Crim- 
ſon, produces a very fine effect. | 


The Colour may be varied, and made either 
redder, by putting more Carmine, or bluer, by 


uſing more Indigo, which, being mixed on 4 
white Dutch Tile, will ſhew itſelf. 


A fine Purple colour may be made of the groſs 
Part or Sediment of Lake-columbine, both for 
Oil and Water-colours, as follows. 


Take the Sediment of Lake-columbine which 
falls to the bottom of the Vial in which is the Bone 
of the Cuitle-fiſh, Let it dry, and grind it; 
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there will be no Lake ſo fine as this; and if you 
mix it with Lake it will give it a better Body, 
beſides more ore Strength and Vigour. 


* 
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C HAP. VIII. 
Of Brut. 


I, HE Ultramarine-blueis not only the firſt 

but the beſt ſort of bright Blue we have, 
as it gives a Spirit to all painting where Blues are 
uſed.” The Colour is made from the Lapis Lazuli 
diveſted of its Gold, and ground into an impalpa- 
ble Powder, which is done as follows. 'Take half 
a Pound of Lapis Lazuli, and putting it upon 
red-hot Coals, let it ſtay there until it is red-hot: 
then quenching it in very ſtrong Vinegar, and 
grinding it upon Porphyry, or any ſuch hard 
Stone, With rectified Brandy to an impalpable 
Powder, make a Paſtil with which the Lapis is to 
be incorporated: for the making of this Paſtil 
take Bees-wax, Turpentine, Roſin, and Linſeed- 
oil, of each a quarter of a Pound; and melting 
the whole together over a flow Fire, when it be- 
gins to boil, pour it into a glazed Pot: this is the 
Paſte of Ultramarine. Take of this Paſte a quan- 
tity equal to that of the Lapis, knead them to- 
gether upon the Marble, and being well incor- 
porated, let them remain for one Night ; after 
which, to bring out the Vltramarine that is in the 
Paſte, pour clear Water upon it, and knead it 
with your Hands as Paſte is kneaded, and the Ul- 
tramarige will come out ; dor the receiving of 
| which, 
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which, place a porringer or other proper Veſſel 
under your Hands, and let it ſettle in this Water 
till you ſee the Ultramarine at the bottom of it. 

If your Colour ſeems to be clammy or naſty, 
you may corre@ it thus: Add thereto Tartar, 
diſſolved in Water, as much as will drown it, 
and let it reſt for one day at leaſt ; then waſh it 
m warm Water, and you will by that means have 
it correct and well purified. Ultramarine muſt 
be choſen of a high Colour and well ground, 
which may. be known by putting it between the 
Teeth ; for if it feels gritty, it is a Sign that it 
has not been well ground. 


To know whether: it be pure and unmixed, 
put a little of it into a Crucible, and heating it 
red hot, if the Powder does not change its Co- 
lour after Trial, it is certainly pure; but on the 
contrary, if there be any Change, or black 
Specks in it, then it has been adulterated. 


2. The Pruſſian Blue is next to Ultramarine 
in Beauty, if it be uſed in Oil, though it is not 
agreed on whether it will hold ſo well as the 
other, particularly as not having the Body of the 
Ultramarine. The Pruſſian Blue does not grind 
well in Water, becaufe there is ſuch an oily 
Quality in it that it does not mix kindly: with 
Water, and at the beſt will change, as it is now 
prepared in the common Way. Attempts have 
been made to make it a blue Ink, which indeed 
has held the Colour for a Month or two, but then 
turned to a muddy yellow. And when you put 
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your Pencil with Gum-water into a Shell of thi 
Blue, you will find that where the water ſpreads, 
the Blue will turn yellowiſh, till the Body of the B 
Colour is well ſtirred up; and after all that can u 
be done with this Colour in Water, it will only bee 
ſerve to ſhade Ultramarine with: but in Oil u 
may ſerve very well for the preſent to ſupply the 
Place of Ultramarine. | 


3. Blue-bice is a Colour of a good brightneſz, 
and is the next to the Pruſſian Blue. It alſo is: 
Colour of a good Body, and will flow pretty well 
in the Pencil, eſpecially if it be well waſhed, as 
directed to be done of the Whites and Minium. 

4. Saunders-Blue is ulſo of very good Uſe, 
and may ſerve as a Shade to Ultramarine, or the 
Blue-bice, where the Shades are not required to 
be very deep, and is of itſelf a pleaſant Blue, to 
be laid hetween the Lights and Shades of ſuch 
Flower as is of a Mazarine-blue. 


5. The Lacmus or Litmus-blue is another 
deautiful Colour, and will run in a Pen as free a 
Ink: being made of Lacmus, or, as ſome term 
it, Litmus, which is ſold at moſt Dryggiſts- 
ſhops. But as this Colour is never to be met 

-with, prepared for Water colours, we therefore 

mall give the following Method of preparing it, 
- according to Mrs. Mariana. Take an Ounce of 
Lacmus, and boil it in about a Pint of ſmall 
Beer-wort, till the Colour is as ſtrong as you WW" 
would have it; then pour off the Liquor into a I * 

5 Gallipot, I * 
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allipot, and let it cool for Uſe: it will ſoon 
become a Jelly, and by Degrees will grow har 

But this Colour is to be opened again and made 
kquid by Water, fo as to be uſed in Ink, and will 
be either paler or darker, as it is made thicker or 
thinner. This affords a bright Colour and has 
extraordinary EffeQs: for it is not only a beautiful, 
but a holding Colour. This Colour, if it be touch- 
ed with Aqua- fortis, immediately changes into a 
fine Crimſon, little inferior to Carmine, and ſinks 
quite thro? the Paper, ſo as not to be got out; ſo 
that when it is uſed as a Blue it is beſt to keep it 
from Aqua-fortis, or ſuch ſtrong Acids, It is a 
good Shade for Ultramarine or Blue-bice, where 
the ſtrongeſt Shades ſhould not be extremely deep; 
and for colouring of Prints it is very good, as it ts 
of a tranſparent Colour, and goes a great way. 


6. Indigo Blue makes the ſtrongeſt Shade for 
Blues of any other, and 1s a ſoft, warm Colour, 
when it has been well ground and waſhed with 
Gum-water, by means of a Stone and Muller. 
It is made of what Lightneſs you pleaſe, by put- 


ting more Gum-water to it; and by how much 


the leſs Gum · water is put to it, the darker it will 
de. Before you uſe it upon a Print, it will be pro- 
per to try it upon a Dutch Tile; for it runs 
warmly in the Pencil, and ſo perhaps may other- 
viſe prove too ſtrong for your Deſign, which is 
ways to be taken Care of, when a flowing Co- 
ur is to be laid over the dark Shade of a Print ;, 
which Shade will much heighten its Blackneſs, 
and even make it appear quite black. RE 
9 7. 4 
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7. A fine Blue, from Mr. Boyle. 

Take pf the blue Leaves of Rue, and beating 
them a little in a Stone-mortar with a wooden 
Peſtle, infuſe them in Water, Juice and all, for 
fourteen Days or more, waſhing them every Day 
till they are rotten; and at laſt beat them and 
the Water together till they become a Pulp, 
and let them dry in the Sun. 

This will produce as good Blue as Indigo, and 
be much ſofter ; but in order to keep it a long 
Time, when you beat it the laſt Time, add a 
little Powder of Gum-arabic to it, of which you 
may put more or lefs, as you would have it more 
free or tenacious in the working, 'This is an 
excellent Blue for ſhading, has a good Body, 
and runs warm in the Pencil. | 

8. A tranſparent Blue, from Mr. Boyle, equal 
e 0 Ultramarine. 

'This is a beautiful Blue, the chief Ingredient of 
which is the Cyanus or blue Cornbottle-flower. 
This Flower has two Blues in it, one of a pale 
Colour in the larger outward Leaves, the other 
of a deeper Colour in the inner Leaves, or Mid- 
dle of the Flower. Both theſe will do, being 
ſeparated from the Buttons and Caſes they grow 
in; but the deep blue Leaves in the Middle pro- 
duce by much the beſt Colour; this may be ob- 
ſerved by rubbing the Leaves, while they arefreſh, 
ſo hard upon à piece of good writting Paper, as 
to preſs out the Juice, which will yield an excel. 
lent Colour that will not fade for ſeyeral Years. 
This Part ofthe Flower is therefore the —_ 
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and what may be dependedon, and ſhould be pick- 
ne Wl ed from the reſt of the Flower-leaves the ſame 
en ¶ Day it was gathered, or as ſoon after wards as poſſi- 
Wbly can be. A good Quantity of theſe middle- 
leaves being procured, preſs out what Juice you 
can from them, and adding a little Alum to it, you 
will have a laſting tranſparent Blue of as bright a 


in Beauty to Ultramarine, and very durable. 

As for the outward Flower-leaves, which are 
much paler, it is not certain that they will anſwer 
ou the End, but ſome Trials may be made, whereby 
re ¶ mat may be known alſo. Let the Flowers be ga- 
an I tbered about the Beginning of June, or in July 
% or Auguſt, but the Preparation of the Colour, by 
picking out the middle deep blue Flower - leaves, 


and preſſing out the Juice, muſt be done with 


all the Expedition poſſible, or elſe _ will loſe 
of bbeir Perfection. 
f. It is probable that if the Leaves of theſe blue 
le {WCornbottle-flowers were cured in the ſame man- 


er ver as Saffron is, they would produce a much 
d. {Wereater Body of Colour, from which a Tincture 


night be drawn with more caſe, than if tiered: 


nu or freſh from the Field. 


7 In order to do this ſuch a Kiln muſt be prepar- 


das is uſed. for curing of Saffron, in whichmay 
h, bc made a ſmall Charcoal fire that may commu- 
as WJ ricate a Heat to the Top of the Kiln, which is to 


ſanding Colour as can be defired, ſcarce inferior 


L WW be covered with a Hair-cloth; upon this ſhould. 
's. de laid four or five Sheets of white Paper, ſuch as - 
l, W's uſed in curing of Saffron : afterwards a Parcel 


4 0 picked Flowers are to be laid on to the thick- 


neſs: 
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neſs of two or three Inches, laying them cloſe n 
flat with a Knife, and ſprinkling them with ſom 
Gum-water. Then the Cake of Flowers is tot 
covered with two or three Sheets of Paper and 
Board, with a ſmall Weight laid on for a few Mi 
nutes ; after which the Board is to be taken off 
and the Cake of Flowers to be turned on the 
Kiln, taking hold of all the Papers, with bot 
Hands ; and when it has been rightly placed 
take off the upper Papers and ſprinkle the Cak 
_ « ſecond Time with ſome Gum-water ; then ſet 
tling the Cake again with a Knife, let the P. 
pers be laid on as before, with the Board an 
Weight for a Minute or two; after which k 
the Papers be turned again * again, till the 
Cake of Flowers becomes united, and of th 
Thickneſs of a Cake of Saffron. F 
| | In this Operation you will find the Flons 
grow darker and darker every time they are tum. 
ed, till at length the Cake will look of a deey 
blue tending to black, from whence a 'TinQure 
may be eaſily drawn; during this Operation 
great care ſhould be taken that the Fire does nd 
ſcorch the Flowers, but that it be as conſtant and 
gentle as poſſible, which will be a ſure Way to 
bring the Cake to a good Colour. 


But it will not be improper for any Perſon who 
ſhall undertake the Curing of this Colour to con- 
ſult the Methods of curing Saffron, of which they 
may he informed either in a Treatiſe of the Me- 
| thod of curing Saffron written by Mr. Doug!ss, 
or in another by Mr. Bradley in his Treatiſe of 
Eg e, Huſbandry and Gardenin 
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Of BLACK. 


HE proper Black for Water-colours is 

Ivory Black, which, if pure and well 
ground, is of uſe in Painting i in Miniature, but it 
is not proper for colouring Prints; being too heavy 
a Colour, and hiding the beautiful Strokes of the 
Graver, unleſs done with. great Care : however 
if it be neceſſary touſe black for darkeninga Print, 
rather chooſe a ſtrong 'TinQure of good India Ink 
than the Ivory-black but to colour Pieces in Mi- 
niature; uſe the Ivory-black prepared as follows. 


Grind the Ivory-black well in Gum-water, till 
you perceive a kind of oily Liquor ſettle to the 
Bottom: this Liquor mix with as much of the Ivo- 
ry-black as you think will be proper to make it 
flow freely in the Pencil, and it will bear an ex- 
traordinary Gloſs ; and if the ObjeR is ſhining,. 
ſuch as the Wings of ſome Beetles, mix with ſome 
of it alittle white upon a Dutch glazed Tile, till 
you find it light enough to receive the Shade; 
and then make another lighter Mixture of the 
fame, which being uſed on the brighter Part of 
the he SubjeRt will — the Effect you defired.” 
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CHAP X. Sin 1. 


Ini i GEEK. ; 
I Reens are allowed by alls to Yo —_ 
the yellow and Weber any green. Co- 
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lou, whatever you pleaſe, may be made with 
them. Gamboge is one of the firſt Yellows, which 
may be made to produce five or ſix Greens with 
Verdigriſe, according as the Gamboge 1 is in the 
greater or leſſer Proportion ; if it abounds it wil 
make a tolerable Oak-green; and being mixed 
with a greater Quantity of Verdigriſe, it wil 
make a fine Graſs· green. 


2. But the Yellow which ſome prefer before 
all others is made of French-berries (as already 
deſcribed under the Yellows) which is either 
deeper or fainter as the Liquor they are boiled in 
is more or leſs ſtained with them; if it be very 


thin, it makes a good Glaze all over the Verdi- 


griſe, and as it approaches nearer to Dutch- pink 


or Gall- ſtone, commands almoſt any Colour we 
want; being agreeably mixed with the: tranſpa- 
rent Verdigriſe; and transparent. 


3 In like manner, 2 yellow drawn — the 
Roots of Barberries and alſo that drawn from the 
Roots of the Mulherry- tree will in a great Mea- 


fure produce the like Effect, being mixed with. 


the tranſparent Verdigriſe. "As for the Verdi- 
griſe-itſelf, it produces a fine bluiſh Green, flows 
eaſy in the * and may even ſerve as an Ink 
to write with. 


4. The Way of preparing the tranſparent Ver- 
digtiſe is as follows. Take ſix Ounces of com- 
mon Verdigriſe, (the diſtilled Verdigriſe not 
W this Purpoſe ſo wel} break it into little 


Pieces, 


— 
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Pieces, and boil it gently in a Quart of White- 
wine vinegar, keeping it continually ſtirring, and, 
when you perceive it to boil, add a little Tartar 
broken; and continuing till to ſtir it till you 
find the Liquor of ſuch a Colour as you would 
have it, that is, tilF-it is of a fine tranſparent green 
with a bluiſh Caſt, which you may know by dip- 
ping in a Bit of white Paper, then pour it through 
Linen- cloth into an open Veſſel and ſet it to 
cool; and when it is quite cold, bottle it up for 
uſe. Remember to-cork the Bottle cloſe, for 
being expoſed to the Air it will dry ; however it 
may be reduced again by common Water. 


This Liquor ſhould be touched upon part of 
the Lights 'and Shades of a Print, and the ſhades 
afterwards coloured with Sap-green. yy 


In the making of this Green, remember that it 
be ſtrong enough, becauſei it cannot be ſtrengthen- 
ed afterwards without the Trouble of boiling it 
afreſh ; but may at any time be rendered as faint 
as you pleaſe by mixing common Water with it. 


5. Sap- green is a' Colour like that of an Oak - 
leaf, if it be uſed thin with common Water: for 
this as well as the former wants no Gum: but if 
it be uſed ſtrong it will produce as dark a Green 
any. It will be proper to try the Colour firſt 
upon a white Dutch tile; and by thinning it with 
Water you may render it of what ſtrength you | 
pleaſe, and may brighten it very, much by the 
addition of a very little: Verdegreale. di. 

oh 2 There 
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There are two ways of making Sap-green, vir, 
Firſt, take the Flowers of blue Flag-iris or Floy. 
er de Luce, and preſs them while there is any 
Juice.to be got from them; boil this gently in a 
glazed Pipkin, till it grows thick, adding a little 
Alum to it, and it will make a very. AER: 
laſting Green. 


You muſt obſerve this, that in the e Boiling of 
any Juice, &c. of the colours before mentioned, 
you ſhould always do it in an earthen Pipkin ; for 
if it be boiled in Veſſels of Metal, they will of- 
tentimes change it from the Colour intended, 
The ſecond way to make a Sap-green, for the 
waſhing and illuminating of Prints, is to take the 
Juice of Buck-thorn-berries, and tho? that Juice 
ſimply will yield only a dark Purple of a very 
baſe hue, yet either of theſeColours will mix with 
the liquid Verdigriſe above mentioned, and will 
make a delicate Shade for it. 

6. There is beſides theſe another Green, which 
is admired by ſome Perſons, that carries a good 
Body with it, and a degree of Tranſparency too, 
(as it may be made) but, as it is commonly uſed, 
is a Colour of a full Body, and fit only for Paint- 
ing in Miniature. This is made by mixing Dutch 
Pink with Indigo to what degree of colour you c 
Pleaſe : but the high Preparation of French- ber- 
ries with Indigo is much to be preferred to Dutch 
Pink, eſpecially as this anſwers all the Intentions 
of Dutch Pink, and carries a TATE with | 
it which the Dutch Pink has not. - 
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CHAP. XI. | 
The Uſe and Nature of dry Colours: 
DLue-bice is the moſt excellent Blue next 


to Ultramarine, which is too good to waſh 
thal, wherefore we leave it out here, becauſe 

fue · bice may do very well inſtead of it; and in- 
led both may be left out, ſince Smalt may be 
led inſtead of them: however it will not work 
o well as Blue-bice, which, without doubt, is too 
zood to uſe upon all occaſions ; only when you 
nend to beſtow ſome Coſt and Pains upon Four 

ork : otherwiſe, you may uſe no other Blue 
In your Piece than Blue-verditer, with which 
you may make a very good Shift without any 
ther Blue, that is, in any ordinary Work. | 

2. Indigo is a dark Blue that is uſed principally 
o Shade with upon other Blues. Indigo and 
yellow Berries mixed together make a dark Green 
to ſhade other Greens in the darkeſt Places. 

3. Blue- verditer is a very bright pleaſant Blue, 
ind the eaſieſt to work in Water: it is ſomewhat 
inclining to a Green; and, being mixed with 
jellow Berries, it makes a very good Green : 
this is the Blue moſt uſed. 

4. Verdigriſe is a good Green but ſubject to 
decay: when it is dry upon the Paper it will be 
of a lighter Colour than it was when firſt laid on: 
therefore to preſerve it from that Fault, put ſome 
Sap-green among it, to diſſolve in it, which will 
make it keep its Colour. There is a diſtilled 
Verdigriſe to be bought at the Shops that 5 2 
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far better Green than the other, but it is ſore 
what dearer, and the other may ſerve inſtead of it 


5. Verditer-green is a light Colour ſeldon 
uſed in any thing but in colouring Landſkips, an 
thoſe Places that ſhould appear afar off; and it 
good for ſuch a Purpoſe, becauſe it is fomewha 
inclining to a Blue, but you may make ſhift to d 
any thing well enough without it, for a litt 
Blue-verditer mixed with Copper-green, and 
little White make juſt ſuch another Green. 

6. Sap-green is a dark, dirty green, an 
never uſed but to ſhadow other Greens in the 
darkeſt Places, or elfe to lay upon ſome dar 
Ground behind a Picture which requires to be 
coloured with a dark Green: but you may di 
without this Green, for Indigo and yellow Ber 
Ties make juſt ſuch another Colour. 


7. Copper-green is an excellent tranſparent 
| Green, of a ſhining Nature, if it is thickenedin 
the Sun or upon a gentle Fire; and it is the mol 
uſed of any Green in Waſhing, eſpecially in cc 
louring of the Graſs, Ground, or Trees, for iti 
almoſt Graſs-green. 


8. Vermilion is the moſt perfeRt Scarlet-co- 
Jour : you need not either grind or waſh it; being 
fine enough itſelf; only temper it with yout 
Finger in a Gallipot, or Oyſter-ſhell, with 
Gum-water, and it will be ready to uſe : if you 
put a little yellow Berries among it will make 


the brighter Colour ; this is is principally uſed fo 
9. Lake 


Garments. 
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9. Lake is an excellent Crimſon-colour, with 
hich you may ſhade Vermilion, or your yellow 
arments, in the darkeſt Places; and being 
ixed with white, you may make a Sky-colour 
ith it; or a Fleſh-colovr, by mixing white anda 
tle red Lead with it; and it is an excellent Co- 
ur of itſelf for colouring Garments, or the like. 
Indian Lake is the beſt lake, but it is too 
xd to be uſed in waſhing Prints with, unleſs 
vu intend to beſtow great Curioſity upon your 
ork; for the beſt Sort of ordinary Lake will 
re well enough for ordinary Uſes 3 and this 
o will be ſome what too coſtly, therefore inſtead 
ereof you may uſe red Ink thickened upon 

Fire, which may ferve your Purpoſe very 
ell, better even than Lake unleſs it is very good 


Obſerve, that if you would make a light-Sky- 
dlour of your red Ink, or if you would mix it 
ng your Fleſh-colour, you muſt not thicken 
but ſhade your Vermilion rather with Spa- 
1 brown than thick red Ink, as it may ſer ve 
ery well for that purpoſe; but is not altogether 
ach a bright and clear Colour. 


10. Red- lead is the neareſt to an Orange · co- 
ur, and putting a little yellow berries into ſome 
f it, will make a perfect Orange- colour: but if 
u deſire to make a Fleſh - colour of it, you muſt 
ut no yellow in it. This Colour is uſed in co- 
during Buildings, or Highways, i in Landſkips, af- 
er being mixed with a little White. Beſides, 
is is the only bright colour to ſhade Yellow 
z Garments 
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Garments with, in order to make them 
like changeable Taffety. It is good alſo to e 
lour any light Ground in a Picture, taking o 
the thin Water of it; and ſo for ſeveral oth 
uſes, as you ſhall ſee occaſion. 


11. Yellow Berries are moſt uſed in wafhi 
of all other Colours: they are bright and tr 
ſparent, fit for all uſes, and will be ſufficie 
without the Uſe of any other yellow. 

12. Saffron is a deep yellow, if you let 

ſtand a good while: it is of uſe principally 
ſhade yellow Berries with inſtead of red Lea 
and it is ſomewhat of a brighter Shadow; b 
you may make a Shift well enough without! 
Colour, for red Lead; and yellow Berries r 
juſt ſuch another Colour. 
13. Maſticote is a light yellow juſt like yello 
Berries and white; and therefore you may do we 
enough without it, only for ſaving you the L 
bour to mix your yellow berries with whit 
when you have occaſi on for a light yellow; the 
you may make uſe of it to colour a light Grout 
in a Picture; in which Caſe, ſhadow it wi 
the Water of burnt Umber or red Lead; i 
is, the thinneſt Part of the Colour. 

14. Cerus is the beſt white, if it be good a 
finely ground : or, for want of it, white Le: 
picked: either of theſe will ſerve well enoug| 
for either of them being mingled with anotherCo 
Jour will make it lighter, and the more ſo in pte 
Portion to the quantity of either mixed with i. 
15. opt 
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16. Spaniſh- Brown is a dirty brown Colour, 
| of no great uſe to colour any Garment with, 
Git be an old Man's Gown, or to ſhade Ver- 
lion, or lay upon any dark Ground behind a 
ure, or elſe to ſhade yellow Berries in the dark- 
| Places, when you want Lake or thin red Ink. 
lt is the beſt and brighteſt Colour, when it is 
nt in the fire till it be red-hot; though if you 
ld colour a Hare, Horſe, Hog, or the like, 
u muſt not burn it, but for other uſes it is beſt 
hen burnt: for inſtance, to colour any wood- 
| Poſt, Bodies of Trees, or any thing elſe of 
dod, or any dark Ground in a Picture. It is 
it to be uſed about any Garments, unleſs you 
ould colour a Number of old Men's Gowns or 
ps, ſtanding together, on Account they muſt 
ot be all of one Colour: therefore for diſtinc- 
jon and Variety's Sake, you may uſe Umber un» 
urnt for fome of them, 
16, Printers black is moſt uſed, becauſe it is ea- 
ſeſt to be had, and ſerves very well in wathing. 


You muſt obſerve that you are not to put any 
lack among your Colours to make them dark, 
decauſe it will make them dirty: neither ſhould 
yu ſhade any Colour with black, unleſs it be 
baniſh-brown, when you woyld colour an old 
Man's Gown or the like, that requires to be * 
i a ſad Colour. 

17, Tvory burnt, or inſtead of that, bags 
Bone is the beſt black, and is thus made ; take 
ſect for want of it, ſome white Bone, and 
put 
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put it into the Fire till it be thoroughly burnt 
then taking it out, and letting it cool, flit it x 
taking out the blackeſt Part of it in the Middle 
grind it for uſe. 


* 


C H A P. XII. 
Directions for making Gum, Alum brother Mate 
1. To make GUM-WATER. 


AKE anounce of fine, white Gum-arabic 
and half an Ounce of clear white, candie 
Sugar; diſſolve theſe in a Quart of fair Water 
then paſſing it through a fine Sieve, or a Piect 
of Muſlin, bottle it for uſe; and as you han 
occaſion to uſe it, pour out a little at a Time, re 
membering to keep it-clear ; forif it ſhould prove 
dirty or foul it will ſpoil your Colours. By ad 
ding a little Coloquintida to the Solution of the 
Gum, Ce. it will prevent the Flies from ſpoiling 
your work, if it ſhould chance to be expoſed. 


Or Gum Water may be made thus. Pour: 
Quart of pure Spring-water into a Jar-glaſs, and 
hanging in it, tied up in a fine woollen Rag, a 
ſufficient Quantity of pure, white Gum-arabic 
bruiſed, let it hang till the Gum is diſſolved; 
then putting your Fingers into the Water, if you 


find them ſtick together, as if they were glued, 
your Water is too ſtrong or full of the Gum; 
and therefore you muſt put more fair Water to . 
it ; and, if you find it too weak, you muſt put in 

it 
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note Gum; adding, if there is any occaſion 


cit, the Coloquintida as before. 


With this Water moſt of the Colours are to be 
empered ; and with ſo much of it, as that being 
puched when dry the Colour-will not come off. 
is to be obſerved that if the colour gliſtens 
ere is too much Gum in it. 


2. To male ALUM-WATER. 


doll four Ounces of Alum in a Pint of fair 
Vater, till the Alum is diſſolved; or thus, to 
750 Quarts of Spring or Well-water, put half a 
Pound of powdered Roch-alum : diffolving it 
ell by boiling ; then filtering it through brown 
per, keep it up for uſe. 
Wet your Paper with this Water bin you 
ly on any of your Colours, and it will prevent 
m from ſinking in, and will beſides add a 
altre and Beauty to the Colour laid on. But 
u muſt take notice, that if the Paper is not good 
tmuſt be waſhed over four or five Times with 
i large Bruſh! or Pencil; remember alſo that 
lum raiſes ſtanding Colours, and preſerves them 
tom fading. 

if you defign to varpiſh your Prints after they 
bie ee coloured, then waſh them all over equally 
dz ich white Starch, before you colour them, and 
ou Whit being dry, lay on your colours, 


ed, 3. To mate LiIuE-WArER. 


gp Take ſome unſlacked Lime, and covering it 
u Inch over with fair Water, and ſo letting it re- 


main 


| £ & be conſumed to one; the 


Main for twelve Hours, pour off the clear p 


Blue, 


and by ſteeping this Quantity for, twelve Ho 
in Rain or River-water, pour off as much of t 


0 n Luſtre. 


od, with Sum- water: on this ag 
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of theWater and keepit for uſe. By waſhing wit 
this Water you may change * Gu int 


4 To make Peant-adens-Witn: 
| Take about half an Ounce of Pearl-aſt 


Water as is clear, and you will find it of exct 
lent uſe with Brazil-wood in giving its Ne 


7 To make S1zL for pu 55 


Take half a Pound of mo Cuttings of whi 
Gloves, and ſteeping them in Water for fon 
time, boil them with fix Quarts of Water, 


9 2 into an earthen Pan. 


II, when the Size has fl dad ti 

feels firm under your Hand, Wh 
ſtrong, You may prepare atly 
Size, while it is r after f 
principal uſe of it is et C 
ſhining by Candle cbt, as they whuld wi mi 
he Scer 
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